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CONSERVATISM ESSENTIAL TO FREEDOM. 


Ir is a truth, corroborated by the universal experience of man- 
kind, that the long continuance of public liberty depends as much 
upon proper restrictions as the possession of privileges, In the 
United States, where the blessings of freedom are more richly en- 
joyed than in any other country, it might be reasonably supposed 
that the voice of history would be heeded with the most anxious 
attention, and that all those who share in the rich inheritance 
purchased by the blood of the Revolution, would feel the dee; est 
interest to transmit it onward, unimpaired, to future generations. 
But we meet with circumstances that bear witness to the preva- 
lence of a different state of feeling, or rather a want of feeling, 
however unwilling we may be to receive the testimony. There 
is, if we mistake not, among a great proportion of the people 
of the United States, a growing inattention to public affairs, ex- 
cept those of a party or local nature. The political obligations 
and duties of every citizen are too little understood and too feebly 
felt. Much less is there generally existing a proper apprehension 
of the real dangers to which the permanent liberty of the state is 
exposed, or of the means by which it may be preserved. There 
are, indeed, some indications that reflecting men are awaking to 
the importance of a higher standard of national morality, and the 
need of a correct idea in the public mind, of what constitutes a 
truly patriotic spirit; yet it is certainly a cause of anxiety, lest 
the period of a general understanding should arrive too late to 
prevent the introduction of evils highly detrimental to the secu- 
rity of rational liberty. 

We are not of the number who prophesy only evil in relation 
to the prospects of the United States. Indeed, it should be 
deemed no small offense to look only on the dark side of events, 
and construe every ebullition of popular excitement, every unwise 
act of administration, or even every departure from what has been 
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considered the established principles of government, as so many 
sure tokens of approaching ruin. ‘There is reason to believe, that 
those who are wont to judge thus, have derived their convictions 
from first impressions, or that they willingly or intentionally with- 
hold a full view of all the evidence, so as to create a preposses- 
sion favorable to some particular party. But he whose heart 
glows with a spark of genuine American feeling, will reprobate 
all opinions having their origin in ignorance or misapprehension. 
He will feel himself bound to search for the truth, with a religious 
dread of the fatal consequences if he mistakes on a subject so mo- 
mentous to the welfare of his country and the hopes of the world. 
He will endeavor to appreciate, as far as possible, the priceless 
treasure entrusted for safe keeping in the hands of the American 
people. For if the American name is transmitted to the future 
identified with liberty, it will have an influence more replete 
with all that elevates and ennobles the moral and social charac- 
ter of mankind, than if it were associated with the refinement 
and literature of Greece, or the majesty and splendor of Roman 
renown. 

The evils which most seriously threaten, as we conceive, the 
existence of liberty in this country, are not those which, at the 

sent time, appear with the greatest prominence ; nor, on the 
other hand, are those conservative influences, perhaps, most to be 
depended upon, that attract the most attention. In so complica- 
ted a form of government, where the popular will is the control- 
ling power, it is very common to overrate phenomena and mis- 
take causes. ‘The whirlwind and tornado are not the results of 
permanent currents. ‘The outbreakings of popular violence are 
not always the necessary consequents of popular institutions. 
The firmament may be cloudless, and the philosopher will ob- 
serve the surest precursors of a tempest. ‘To the careless obser- 
ver of political affairs appearances may be flattering, and danger 
seem distant, while the far-reaching vision of the intelligent 
statesman can see, in the “coming events, as they cast their 
shadows before,”’ alarming indications. Some are fearful of evil 
resulting from the extent of national territory, as giving rise to 
local interests and sectional antipathies. But it is easy to con- 
ceive of circumstances that may be disclosed by the future, 
where extent shall constitute security, when a diversity of sec- 
tional interests shall be indispensable to the welfare of the 
whole, and, as it often happens that slight or even striking dis- 
semblances in certain traits of character, are not inconsistent with 
the warmest personal friendship, so it may be reasonable to re- 
gard the peculiar manners and prejudices of different sections of 
this wide country, as conducive rather than otherwise to the 
strength and duration of international friendship, and the preser- 
vation of freedom: 
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The greatest necessity of a conservative influence arises from 

the overaction of some of the fundamental principles of Amer- 

ican society. No foreign influence, no domestic foe, will ever 

destroy our liberty, if it can resist the violence of those who 

claim to be her warmest friends. If we ever become weak, it 

must be from our too great strength. If we ever fall, we shall 
rish by the very means of our greatness. 

When liberty landed upon the rock of Plymouth, she brought, 
as the companions of her exile, morality and religion. ‘The civil 
institutions that grew up in the wilderness, under the molding 
influence of these principles, early recognized opinions utterly 
subversive of those restraints which bind the subjects of kings 
and the vassals of nobles in unconditional subjection. Hence 
the firm belief of our fathers in the doctrine of the equality of all 
men with respect to natural rights and privileges. Hence their 
bold and explicit avowal of its truth and immutability, which 
prefaced the declaration of independence. And this sentiment, 
thus solemnly and impressively published to the world as a fun- 
damental axiom in government, is fully recognized at the pres- 
ent day, not only from a conviction of its being self-evident, but 
also from its being tested by the expenence of more than half 
acentury. So successful indeed has been this great experiment, 
that nearly the whole American people are perfectly satisfied that 
our institutions are correct in theory and permanent in duration. 

There is reason to fear, however, that this unwavering confi- 
dence, so generally felt, is not founded altogether on what was 
deemed so essential to stability in former times. It was the 
object of the revolutionary patriots, to maintain, as well as ac- 
quire the possession of liberty. And the measures they em- 
ployed to secure this object, show them to have been well 
versed in its purest doctrines. They enacted just and equita- 
ble laws, and labored to secure, as an object of equal impor- 
tance, the election of wise, impartial and faithful rulers. They 
especially felt the need of a high tone of moral feeling in the 
community, and an enlightened public opinion, calm to deliber- 
ate, competent to judge, and willing to obey. It is universally 
admitted that these characteristics of a free people were possessed 
by the founders of our republic in high perfection ; and so long 
as the people of the United States shall continue their adherence 
to the principles, and control their conduct by this high stand- 
ard of revolutionary patriotism and virtue, this country will re- 
main the abode of freedom. 

A review of our history, however, exhibits some signs of a dete- 
rioration of correct principles and practice. It cannot be concealed, 
that corruption is often fearfully manifest in high official stations, 
and that a disregard for legal and constitutional authority is be- 
coming more prevalent. ‘The interests of party, instead of the 
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motives of patriotism, too frequently influence the conduct of ru- 
lers, and inflame the passions of the populace. Nor can it be 
owing to adventitious circumstances that evils so obvious, so 

rmanent and so dangerous, have been witnessed in latter years. 

hen we find the machinery of the political system so frequently 
getting out of repair, and obstructed in its operations, we are com- 
pelled to attribute the defect to some natural or constitutional im- 
perfection, and we look with the deepest interest for some coun- 
teracting tendencies, that shall so far remedy this defect as shall 
quiet our fears, lest entire confusion shall be found in the place 
of harmonious arrangement. 

The time has been, in the history of the country, when the 
terms patriot and patriotism were synonymous in their meaning. 
At the present time, a high reputation of honorable feeling is not 
associated, in some parts of the Union, with great activity in 
political affairs. Formerly, moral influence could bear directly on 
political sentiments and conduct ; now, it cannot escape the notice 
of the slightest observer, that a growing unpopularity prevails 
against all direct etlorts to influence the public mind by moral 
means. The time has been, when a representative could express 
his opinions in the national councils without restraint and on his 
own responsibility. According to the modern school, the doctrine 
of moral agency has no place in the political creed of a statesman. 
He must be the organ of the will and the wisdom of his con- 
stituents. His whole character must be a fac simile of that part 
of the community he represents—one thing to-day, another to- 
morrow—a mere personification of caprice and feeling, blown 
about by impulse and passion. His great object is, therefore, his 
place, and not the maintenance of his principles, or rather an ac- 
commodation of his principles to secure his place. His elevation 
to office depends on his success in exhibiting to the people his per- 
fect coincidence with their feelings and sentiments. This obse- 
quiousness on the part of the ruler is attended with a degree of 
self-confidence and self-importance on the part of the people, pro- 
portioned to the flattery and supposed favors received. Immedi- 
ately consequent upon this state of things, organizations of par- 
ties are made, not on the ground of personal merit and services, 
but on a prineiyle analogous to that of some voluntary associa- 
tions, whose professed object is the dissemination of truth, but 
who, by a strange reversion of all ancient rules, place action be- 
fore deliberation, and investigation after decision. ‘This course of 
things has directly established in the will of the majority a power 
which possesses within itself all the elements of tyranny, and 
which has already stamped its indelible impress on American 
character and manners. It is a tribunal absolute in its decrees and 
irresponsible in its acts and influence. Its sanctions and penalties 
are as terrible as its power is vast to enforce obedience. It has 
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not only physical power to compel submission, but it exerts an 
absolute sway over the minds and opimons of men. Hence one 
of the ablest European writers on American institutions has de- 
clared, that freedom of opinion does not exist in this country. We 
cannot subseribe in full to this unqualified declaration as being 
yet true, when we have been wont to feel that the right of dis- 
cussion and freedom of thought, to use the eloquent language of 
our own Webster, are * home-born rights” and * fire-side privile- 
ges.” At the same time, it is impossible to deny the existence of 
an influence among us most dangerous to intellectual and civil 
freedom; and, unless resisted by a powerful conservative ten- 
dency, liberty may, even in the land of Washington, be found in 
the low condition of which religion has furnished melancholy 
examples in all ages of Christianity, “having a name to live,” 
but “dead” in all its vital principles. 

It is absolutely necessary to the security of liberty in this coun- 
try, that the democratic principle should be understood in all its 
relations and tendencies. With proper qualifications, it may be 
said that we are indebted to this, as the main cause of our na- 
tional greatness ; and it isdoubtless equally true, that the greatest 
danger to our future prosperity is to be expected from the same 
source. Hitherto we have been accustomed to contemplate its 
results in the light of partial observations. Its power has filled 
the world with admiration, and the benefits it has conferred on 
the American people has made it esteemed a universal benefactor. 
Our country has indeed presented a most favorable field, from its 
first settlement, for its ascendency ; and, owing to natural and 
moral circumstances, it may as yet have produced comparatively 
few results that are positively evil. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that it should find the warmest advocates, and give rise to 
the most enthusiastic speculations. The extravagances of Ameri- 
can writers may indeed deserve some palliation, when we are told 
by the foreign writer to whom we have already referred, and whose 
opinions appear to be derived from a profound reflection upon the 
evils as well as the advantages of the democratic spirit, that its 
effects in America are but the beginning of its triumphs, and that 
the whole civilized world is to be revolutionized in some form or 
other by its mighty energies. The elements of democracy are 
indeed mostly those of foree. We admire it for its great power. 
We are proud to witness the exercise of it in calling into being a 
nation as it were in a day, and giving it a name and an influence 
that is felt around the globe. We are pleased to see its operations 
as presented in the physical conflict of civilization and the arts 
with the natural barbarism of our western forests. It has planted 
populous cities, as by magic, amid the solitudes of ages. It has 
called into life thousands of enlightened freemen, to inhabit what 
were but yesterday the haunts of the savage and the beast of prey. 
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But while these exhibitions of moral and physical agency are 
justly entitled to admiration, it never should be forgotten that vast 
power never is exercised without great danger, unless controlled 
by wisdom equal to its strength. If this important truth can be 
impressed upon the public mind, we may look to the future with 
joyful anticipations. ‘There are many conservative elements in 
our social system, and in our constitutions of government, which, 
if suffered to operate without obstruction, afford strong grounds of 
encouragement when the darkest view is taken of the future. If 
these are properly understood, and maintained with patriotic feel- 
ing, their influence will be exerted, silently and secretly it may 
be, and by means simple and unobtrusive ; but their results, like 
the galvanic agency, will withstand with mighty energy every 
tendency to pervert or destroy the essential principles of liberty. 


THE WIDOW AND HER CHILD. 
“Fall many a flower is born to blush unseen,” &e. 


Bexearu the shelter of yon grain-clad hill, 
Within that snowy cot o’erlaced with vine, 

Beside whose door there flows a babbling rill, 
Where drooping boughs of willow intertwine ; 


There dwelt a widow, poor, but yet content, 
The solace of her home an only child, 

In whose fair face beauty and health were blent, 
Whose eye betray'd her heart, serene and mild. 


She loved her daughter with a love as true 
As ever earth, the realm of self, supplies ; 

She loved her God, and bent a trusting view 
‘To mansions of sweet rest above the skies, 


And oft she'd slowly teach the child to read 
Some pleasing story from the sacred page ; 
How desert ravens did the prophet feed, 
Or how young David tamed the giant's rage. 


As thus she grew, and to her raptur'd eye 
The world began its beauty to unfold, 

Along the woodland path her foot would fly, 
Or climb the craggy peak with daring bold. 
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A varied garden claim'd her daily care, 
Whose easy charge her tender taste refin'd ; 
At dewy morn, she oft alone would share, 
Its gushing fragrance with the jealous wind. 


And when sweet eve, the parching earth to shield, 
Wide o'er the sky her starry flag unfurl'd, 

She fancied that the thick-pierced vault reveal'd 
The dim-seen glory of the heavenly world. 


Her eye ne'er view'd the grandeur of the great, 
But if'a palace had been made her home, 

She would have scorn'd the falsehood of their state, 
Preferring far through her own fields to roam, 


E'en as the prison'd bird in gilded cage, 

Longs with free wing to cleave the buoyant air, 
With rivals in the mazy song engage, 

Or nestle with his mate, a happy pair. 


Full many a time I've seen her at the stile, 

When from some field the widow's sheaf was glean'd, 
With some sweet air her weariness beguile, 

As o'er the bars with pensive grace she lean'd. 


She lov'd the sacred thought-awaking sound, 
Floating so mellow from yon aged spire, 

And oft she trod a thread-like path which wound 
Where slept the hallow'd ashes of her sire. 


Sadly she'd muse upon his smiling face, 
In silence seated with reclining head, 
His every look and greet in memory trace, 
And drop big tears upon his narrow bed. 


Ye rich! around whose ostentatious grave, 
The icy tear of decency will flow, 

Whose chisel'd virtue ages will outbrave, 
Well might you envy such a guileless woe. 


Give me some faithful one to mourn my fate, 
To guard from insult my reposing dust, 
And I'll resign the tomb of marble state, 
To Love alone my memory I'll trust. 


But listen—dost thou mark the muttering roar, 
The mist ascending from yon wavy wood ? 
There doth this brook, now gentle, wildly pour 
In many a silver jet its boisterous flood. —. 
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A deep, round basin in the thickest grove, 
Its falling columns of the rock have made, 
The trees a leafy roof have arch'd above, 
Tinting the waters with their emerald shade. 


There was the place of Mary's chief delight, 
From off its misty brow, her chosen seat, 

She'd watch the snowy foam and iris bright 
Playing about the rocks beneath her feet. 


But once, across the lawn smiling in green, 
She hied her joyous to the wonted glen: 

Alas! she loved too well that wild ravine ! 
For Mary ne'er was seen alive again. 


They say, indeed, her spirit oft is seen, 
Sitting in white upon a mossy stone, 

And many a warning beck she gives, | ween, 
To such as thither dare to stray alone. 


Far down that glen her mangled form they found, 
The leafy boughs a rustic bier supplied, 

Thence to her home with mournful tread they wound, 
While many a speechless maid shed tears beside. 


The widow saw—then upward cast a look 
Of deep, imploring, but submissive prayer, 

And then her wounded soul the earth forsook, 
"Twas nought but clay they saw remaining there ! 


The widow and her child one coffin held, 
In one kind grave their mutual dust reposed, 
One passing bell their last long journey knell'd, 
One solemn prayer the simple funeral closed. 


Above their heads the villagers did place, 

(Kind are their hearts, though humble is their lot,) 
One stone, carv'd with a rude design, to grace 

Their common grave, and consecrate the spot. 


Thus ran its artless but expressive lay, 
With no conceit or sounding rhyme defil'd, 
And plainly cut upon a tablet grey, 
‘ Here sleep in peace, the widow and her child.” 
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A SKETCH. 


« T gae then my lass to win honor and fame, 
And if I should luck to come gloriously hame ; 

I'll bring a heart to thee, with love running o'er, 

And then I'll leave thee and Lochaber no more.''— Burns. 


Across the eastern part of the state of Connecticut there runs 
a tract of land several miles in width, which, however unlovely 
it may appear to the husbandman, is not uninteresting to the 
traveler. He is presented with a succession of scenery, so rich 
in itself and so endlessly diversified, that his eye never tires with 
beholding. At one moment he is descending a steep declivity ; 
at the next, winding along the base of a mountain. Here he 
threads his way through a deep and shady glen, and anon finds 
himself upon the summit of a commanding hill, where the eye 
sweeps with an unlimited range over the surrounding country. 
Here and there he crosses a little stream dashing along its stony 
path, fed at frequent intervals by rivulets from the neighboring 
hills. Its'mountains and its valleys were once the loved places of 
resort for the Indian, and its gray precipices and noisy water-falls 
are still associated with the half forgotten legends of the past. 
At the time of the Revolution, this tract of country was but 
thinly inhabited. Here and there, in the more fertile portions 
of it, might be seen a little cluster of dwellings with a modest 
spire rising in their midst; but the greater part was in the same 
wild, uncultivated state, as when the red man left it. One of these 
little hamlets in the northern portion of this region, will more par- 
ticularly engage our notice. It consisted of eight or ten cottages, 
neatly grouped together, situated in a pleasant and fertile valley. 
The view on every side was obstructed by high hills, except two 
narrow openings through which ran a small but rapid stream. In 
those days, when the avenues of communication were few and 
difficult, the stirring news of the city or the seaport town, circula- 
ted but sluggishly through the interior. An occasional traveler, 
or a wandering newspaper, were almost the only means of infor- 
mation. Society could here be contemplated in its most mild 
and peaceful aspect. The bustle and excitement of life, the 
struggle for wealth and power, were here almost entirely un- 
known. ‘They could at times hear in the distance, “the stir 
of the great Babel;” but the noise only made them cling the 
closer to their own quiet homes and firesides. ‘Their chief pleas- 


ure was found in that free and harmonious intercourse which ex- 
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isted among them,—bound together as they were, by the recol- 
lections of their common cause and common misfortunes. Such 
was the state of the inland society of New England at the com- 
mencement of the Revolution. 

One morning in the spring of 1775, the little village mentioned 
above, was thrown into sudden consternation by the arrival of 
news from the north, that war had broken out between the Amer- 
ican colonies, and Great Britain. In older countries, swarming 
with population, there are multitudes of men who are bound to 
society by a very loose and feeble tie, and who stand ready to 
engage in any enterprise which will break the monotony of their 
miserable existence. Standing armies always abound with men of 
this character ; But among a people so peaceful and social, as were 
the inhabitants of New England at this period, the report of war 
spread a strange and indefinable terror. ‘The tear fell from the 
mother’s eye, as she attempted to tell the story to her neighbor ; 
and the child looked on with quivering lip, conscious of some ap- 
palling danger, though ignorant of its true character. ‘The agita- 
tion caused by this report had scarcely begun to abate when there 
came a loud call for aid—a call which was promptly responded 
to, by a general gathering for war throughout all the colonies. 
Many a youth burning with patriotic fervor, threw aside all his 
early hopes, and launched at ouce upon this untried theatre of 
action. 

In the little hamlet where lies the scene of our story, was a 
youth of twenty, the son of a respectable farmer. He was not 
only the comfort and stay of his parents, now rapidly advancing 
to old age, but was regarded as the chief pillar of the little com- 
munity in which he dwelt. ‘The name of Edward Thurston 
was endeared to all by those thousand simple acts of kindness, 
which his generous nature prompted him to perform. ‘Though 
shut out from the great sources of information, he had yet learned 
enough of the policy of the mother land towards these infant col- 
onies, to convince him of its gross injustice. No sooner then did 
he hear the call of his country, than his resolution was formed. 
He flew from village to village through the neighboring regions, 
animating the people, and gathering a little band of volunteers to 
march immediately to the north. The morning was fixed for 
their departure. Mdward had requested his companions to meet 
at early dawn at his father’s house, that the little band might set 
out together. In the midst of his weeping relatives and friends, 
he strove to banish apprehension, and appear cheerful and san- 
guine. But still the fact could not be concealed, that the expedi- 
tion was fraught with danger. A few rustic men, without the 

“implements of war, without military training, and without com- 
manders, were to contend with the powerful and disciplined ar- 
mies of Britain. ‘Though all in the village were sad at the idea 
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of parting with a youth so fondly endeared to them, there was 
one whose feelings cannot easily be described. Harriet M. was 
the only daughter of a respected clergyman, who exercised the 
otlice of pastor over this and several of the adjoining hamlets. 
‘I'he early death of a kind and amiable mother, had thrown a 
slight shade of gloom over a countenance naturally sportive and 
aumated, Seventeen summers had passed over her head, and 
the thoughtlessness and frivolity of the girl had given place to 
the dignity and deep feeling of the woman. Born in lowly cir- 
cumstances and bred in retirement, she had learned none of the 
cant and hypocrisy of fashionable life. She loved because it was 
the dictate of nature,—and Edward was the earliest and the only 
object of her affection. Aeccustomed to each other from child- 
hood, their love was nothing but early friendship ripened to ma- 
turity. ‘This was the first time that the quiet of their existence 
had been interrupted. ‘The stream of life had been flowing on so 
gently and peacetully, that they were now but ill prepared to sail 
upon its troubled waters. They had enjoyed the sunshine and 
the calm of love; but its days of darkness and of trouble they 
had never experienced. On the night previous to the departure, 
Kdward and Harriet conversed together at her father’s house ull 
alate hour. Spring had already begun to clothe the fields with 
freshness, and the air was balmy and sweet. ‘The sky was clear, 
and the moon shone with a soft and mellow light. ‘They sat 
in an open window which overlooked the stream as it wound 
along the valley, while beyond, in the distance, rose the dark and 
untrequented hills. The scene was familiar to them; but they 
had never before realized half its beauties. Edward had always 
loved the quiet place of his nativity, but now that he was about 
to leave it and enter upon a life of danger and uncertainty, it 
seemed a little paradise, in whose bowers he would forever linger. 

“| trust, my dear Harriet,” said he, with as much cheerfulness 
as he could command, “ I trust that the difliculties which now 
call me away, will soon be over, and our meeting will then be 
the happier for our separation.” 

* But,” replied she, “ I fear that you endeavor to conceal from me 
the worst. ‘l'ell me frankly, do you expect soon to return 7” 

“| will not disguise the fact,” said he, slowly, “ that the expe- 
dition will be attended with danger. But Harriet, you could not 
love ine were I to remain here inactive, and leave to my compan- 
ions all the hazard and labor of the field. So soon as affairs will 
permit, | will return, if only to tarry for a night.” 

The argument was satisfactory to her, and she raised not a 
murmuring word. ‘The hours of the evening wore away ; but 
they “took no note of time.” They told the incidents of the 
past, and endeavored to kindle each other’s hopes for the future. 
At length Edward rose to depart. 'The moon was sinking in the 
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west, and the shade of the hills was stretching across the valley. 
Still he lingered, for it was hard to tear himself away, and not 
till the moon had fairly sunk below the horizon, did he again 
rouse himself for separation. He impressed a warm kiss upon 
her cheek, and hastily took his leave. He heard the sigh which 
she uttered as he turned from the door, and the tears stole from 
his eyes as he walked thoughtfully home. ‘The morning dawn 
saw Edward and his companions preparing to take their depar- 
ture. The honest villagers pressed around to bid them a cordial 
farewell, and bestow upon them some parting benedictions. As 
the sun arose they commenced their march, each man with his 
musket and knapsack, and soon were lost to view behind the hill. 
Such were the men and such their interests, who proved them- 
selves able to break through and scatter the heavy ranks of British 
soldiery by mere physical energy. ‘They fought not for conquest 
and power, but for “God and their native land.” 

Henceforth the life of Harriet was changed. Her thoughts 
and wishes had all been bounded by the hills which circled her 
own quiet dwelling place, and scarcely a day of her life had ever 
been clouded by anxiety. But now she passed her waking and 
her dreaming moments in agonizing suspense. We learn but 
half of the misery of war when we contemplate it alone in the 
encounter and ruin of armies. We need to go back into the farm- 
house and the hamlet, to mark the trembling anxiety of the do- 
mestic circle for one of its absent members ; to witness the almost 
insupportable anguish which follows the sudden announcement of 
the father’s, the husband’s, or the brother’s death. The mind 
withdrawn from the scene of action, is here left to substitute fancy 
for reality. Every noise terrifies. The slumbers of the night 
are broken. A life like this is far more miserable than that of 
the soldier himself. At times he is called to endure the rigor of 
marches, nights of watching, and the danger and suffering of the 
field. But days and weeks may intervene when he is enjoying 
the ease and quiet of the camp, while his friends at home never 
cease their fears for his safety. 

A traveler from the north soon brought the news that the little 
band in which Edward had marched, arrived safe at Boston. But 
the absence of all information respecting Edward himself, served 
rather to disturb than quiet the mind. Soon after the report of 
the battle of Bunker’s Hill spread terror through all the colonies ; 
each one stood in painful suspense, fearing that the next moment 
would bring the news of a friend, or relative, slain in that memo- 
rable conflict. Harriet consulted every source of information, 
examined over and over again the columns of each straggling 
newspaper, but she learned nothing whatever of Edward. Such 
was the state of things when the rumor was spread that the Brit- 
ish had evacuated Boston, and that many of the volunteers who 
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had joined the American army were now to return to their homes. 
Hope again dawned upon the mind of Harriet ; she remembered 
Edward's promise, trusted that a few days would restore him 
again to the bosom of his family, and to her own affectionate 
embrace. Whenever she could find a leisure moment she would 
run to the top of the neighboring hill, which overlooked the path 
as it wound along a lengthened valley, in hope that she might 
catch a view of the returning band while yet distant, and be the 
first messenger of the joyful tidings to his aged parents and anx- 
ious friends. One evening as the sun was setting she went upon 
her accustomed errand, and scarcely had she arrived at the top of 
the hill when she descried a small company of men ascending upon 
the other side, and already drawing near her. She forgot her 
resolution of carrying the news to the village, and flew to meet 
her lover. As the parties approached each other, she recognized 
the countenances of some of Edward's companions whom she 
had seen before their departure, but her eye searched in vain for 
Edward—she sought information from them with eager and con- 
fused inquiries, but they could only tell her a tale of mystery.— 
Soon after their arrival at Boston he suddenly disappeared, and 
notwithstanding all their efforts they had obtained no clue to his 
fate. "They had searched for him among the wounded and slain 
after the battle, but he was no where to be found. A deep and 
fresh wound was now opened in the heart of the disconsolate 
maiden ; instead of returning to the hamlet the messenger of joy, 
she sought her father’s house, that she might hide herself, and 
vive vent to all the agony of her feelings. ‘The news came like 
a bolt of death to his parents, and the whole village was again 
thrown into sadness and mourning. Month after month glided 
away, and as his friends could gain no information respecting 
him, the impression became general that he must have met his 
fate in some sudden and mysterious manner. Meanwhile the 
country was passing through various reverses of fortune—victory 
and defeat, hope and despair, followed hard upon each other. ‘The 
colonies were kept in constant agitation by the levying of troops, 
and the marching of armies. And when at last the voice of Free- 
dom echoed along each valley and mountain, diffusing gladness 
through every city and hamlet in the land, it awoke but a faint 
and feeble joy in the minds of those who like Harriet mourned 
the loss of all they held dear upon earth. The flush of health 
had now gone from her cheek, and despair was preying upon her 
soul. She felt but little interest in what was passing around her. 
Her friends and neighbors saw with deep solicitude this flower of 
youth and beauty sinking to an early grave. Still she exhibited 
no traces of disease ; the hectic glow of consumption never played 
upon her cheek—her countenance wore only a pale and saddened 
expression of care and melancholy. She sought out the solitary 
retreat, aud found her highest pleasure in being alone— 
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“ She strewed her thoughts along the gale, 
She gave her heart to earth and sky, 
To trees her life's fantastic tale 
Was known—but not to mortal eye.” 


She loved to stray upon the banks of the little stream that ran 
through the village, and gaze for hours upon its fleeting current. 

One evening about a month after the cessation of hostilities be- 
tween these colonies and Great Britain, a stranger was seen de- 
scending the path which conducted into the village where lies 
the scene of our story. The arrival of a traveler, as we have 
already intimated, was regarded in those days as an event of no 
little importance. As he was descending the hill, it was observed 
that he frequently stopped, and seemed wrapped in meditation. 
As he entered the village his eye was riveted for one moment 
upon this spot, and then upon that, in a manner strange and un- 
accountable. As the villagers pressed around to bid him a hospi- 
table welcome to their cottages, they soon discovered in his coun- 
tenance the features of the long lost Edward. The surprise which 
they manifested at beholding one who in effect had risen to them 
from the grave, was only equalled by the joy which he felt in 
standing once more by the home of his youth, and gazing upon 
forms and faces familiarized to him by all the recollections of his 
early days. He inquired for his parents, and his countenance 
lightened up with gladness when he was told that they were 
yet alive. He inquired for Harriet, but ere they had time to tell 
him the story of her faithful love she was in his arms. He wept 
as he gazed upon the melancholy languor of her countenance, 
and her weak and emaciated form. His story was soon told— 
soon after his arrival at Boston, he formed the project of going 
by night alone in disguise into the enemy’s quarters, to gather 
information which might be of use to the Americans ; he was 
discovered by an accident, taken prisoner, and carried into the 
province of Upper Canada. He had here received kind treatment, 
but the distress occasioned by absence from his friends, and the 
desire to aid his suffering country had gradually worn upon his 
health. ‘The exchange of prisoners which immediately followed 
the treaty of peace, set him again at liberty, and he traveled on 
foot to the place of his nativity. The joy which these lovers 
felt at meeting, after so long a period of disappointment and dis- 
aster, shall remain undescribed. 'The cheek of Harriet soon ex- 
hibited the ruddy glow of health, and her mind attained its wonted 
elasticity and cheerfulness. In the quiet vale where they had 
seen so much of sorrow, they lived to ripe old age, blessed with 
a good name and domestic peace. 
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ARION. 
(From the German of A. W. Schlegel.) 


Anion was the king of song; the harp ne'er left his hand, 
An ever-weleome guest was he, the joy of every land. 

In days of old, with store of gold, he left Tarentum’s shore, 
‘To see his darling native land, his lovely Greece once more. 


He longs to see his noble friends, and Corinth’s prince again, 

Who, ere to foreign lands he went, had begged him to remain : 
“ To rest thee in my peaceful court, do not,” he said, “ refuse ; 
The precious treasures here obtained, ‘mong strangers thou may ‘st lose.”’ 


“A wand'rer's life,"’ Arion said, “ befits a poet free ; 

Stull may my heaven-inspired art prove countless joys to thee. 
Those gifts so well deserved, will I enjoy in future days, 

When I have gained in foreign lands a world's undying praise.” 


He paced the deck the second morn; the heavens still were fair, 
© () Periander in my arms forget thine idle care ! 

Rich votive offerings will we bring to every deity ; 

And with a throng of happy guests keep joyous jubilee.” 


While wind and tide were tranquil, to the crew no thought he gave ; 
‘Too much in man he trusted, too little in the wave. 

Ile hears amid that greedy band a low and murm'ring sound, 

And svon they cry, with gesture fierce, as they the bard surround. 


“ Thy doom is fixed Arion ; thou didst desire a grave 

Afar from land. Here must thou die: leap then into the wave!" 

* And would ye slay me thus ?—nay, take my gold and let me live ; 
(iladly for life and liberty, would I my treasure give.” 7 


“No! no! we cannot spare thy life, to be destroyed by thee ; 
When to the king thy tale is told, ah! whither shall we flee ? 
What use were all thy gold to us, when to our happy home, 
For fear of Periander we never more might come.” 


“Then grant me but this one request, (no more for life ask I,) 

As I have lived a poet, so a poet let me die : 

When I have sung my death song, and waked once more the lyre, 
Then farewell life and light of day, thus will I here expire.” 


His prayer hath nothing moved them ; ‘twas his gold they thought on then ; 


But yet desire to hear his lyre came o'er those savage men. 
“ And will ye listen quietly, while o'er the strings IT run, 
And let me die in poet's garb, as fits Apollo's son?” 
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The youth has clad his noble limbs in gold and purple all, 

And to his feet his shining robe in many a fold doth fall ; 

His sleeves are clasped with gems of price, his flower-scented hair 
Flows lightly down, in graceful curls, o'er neck and forehead fair. 


The lyre is in his left hand grasped, the plectrum in his right ; 
The harp-strings dally with the breeze and glitter in the light: 
The sailor band in wonder stand, while forward stepping, he 

Looked down, with mien unruffled, on the darkly flowing sea. 


“ Companion of my lay,” he sang, “ come, follow me below! 
The raging hound of Oreus, the power of song shall know : 
Ye heroes of Elysium, that ‘scaped the pains of hell ! 

You soon as brothers shall I greet, with you forever dwell. 


“ But can ye me from sorrow free? 1 leave my friend above, 
Who found his lost Eurydice, yet won not back his love ; 
For what his magic song had gained, his rashness took away : 
She vanished swift, and he was left to curse the light of day. 


“1 must away—lI fear not death—the gods look down on me, 
And for this deed of villainy, accursed may ye be ! 

The guest that cometh to your arms, ye nymphs of ocean save !"’ 
Thus sprang the king of poets into the briny wave. 


He sank—his murderers sailed away, secure from every fear ; 
But by his magic lay allured, the finny tribe drew near, 

And from the wave a dolphin good uplifted him, and bore 
The poet from the jaws of death, safe to his native shore. 


“ Farewell, beloved dolphin! when can we meet again ? 
My home is on the quiet land, thine on the rolling main : 
Full often in her watery sports shall Galatea fair, 

Thee as her holy fav'rite choose, her form divine to bear.”’ 


As eager to return was he, as he had veen to go; 

And soon he stood in joyful mood, old Corinth's towers below ; 
He thought not of the treasure, by villains from him ta’en, 

For lyre and song and noble friends did yet to him remain. 


T come again, my friend,” he cried, “ from wand’ ring wearily ; 
My heaven-inspired art shall yet prove countless joys to thee : 
Those gifts so well deserved were left amid a traitor band, 

But L have won eternal fame in many a foreign land.” 


Then to the wond’ring monarch, his strange escape he told ; 
* And shall such deeds unpunished go, while I the scepter hold? 
Let nought be known—-conceal thyself, and silent here remain, 
That we may take them unawares, when they return again.” 
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And now to port the sailors come, and to the court draw near: 
“ What tidings of Arion’ 1 would that he were here! 

Say, why returned he not with you ?’’—the monarch thus demands. 
* We left him in Tarentum safe.’ “See! there Arion stands! 


“ }Tis noble limbs are richly clad in gold and purple all, 
And to his feet his shining robe in many a fold doth fall , 

His sleeves are clasped with gems of price, his flower-seented hair 
Flows lightly down, in graceful curls, o'er neck and forchead fair. 


© The lyre is in his left hand grasped, the pleetrum in his right.” 
All thunder-struck to earth they fall, astonished at the sight: 
* And him we would have murdered! sure, a very god is he; 
Oh! open earth and cover us, for this our treachery |" 


“ The king of song yet lives: the gods protect the poet good : 
Arion for no vengeance calls—be asks not for your blood : 
Go hide you in some foreign land, ye slaves of sordid gold ! 
No more to hear those strains divine to which your hearts were cold."’ 


THE FATE OF GENIUS, 
On, 


A SKETCH OF MY FRIEND P—. 


Cuarrer 


A LoveLy spot was that where my friend P— resided, a spot 
now consecrated by the recollections which hang around the 
closing scenes of a student’s life, and a spot, too, where the stu- 
dent well might choose to die. ‘The house was situated upon a 
considerable eminence, and commanded the full prospect of one of 
those limited valleys, which mingle together in so much harmony 
sentiments of the beautiful and the sublime. ‘There was the 
grassy plain, garbed in the green of maiden spring ; and around 
were the sloping hills, darkly shaded with the rich luxuriance of 
the new verdure. ‘There was the fall of the waters, and the eye 
tired not as it followed their course through the plain. The 
scenery was all little less than enchantment, 


“ For the queen of the spring, as she passed o'er the vale, 
Left her robe on the trees, and her health on the gale.”’ 


My friend and I loved to admire these scenes, and from him at 
least, they often called forth sentiments of poetic thought, and led 
his mind away on the daring wing of imagination. We loved to 
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see, in the morning, the white fog rising along the course of the 
stream, spreading itself over the valley and plain below us, and 
gradually ascending higher and higher, until nothing was left in 
view but the chimney tops of the dwellings, the slender spire of 
the antiquated church, and the graceful shade trees which sur- 
rounded it. Thus having curtained the scene from our eyes, 
while the sun was preparing his course, the fog would pass away, 
leaving in view a thousand objects which are wont to “ brighten 
in the muse’s smile,” but which not even divine Poesie could de- 
scribe, with the power and the interest which my sensitive mind 
experienced, the more sensitive then from my intercourse with a 
sick and sometimes melancholy friend. 

“'These scenes are to me the images of life,”’ said P—, one day 
as we were contemplating these things; “ these scenes are to me 
the images of life, but not of my life, that is but the shadow of 
yonder cloud passing rapidly across these delightful visions—the 
mere shadow of a shade. Fleeting, transient as that,”’—continued 
he, but an indefinable emotion choked his utterance, and the sen- 
tence was left unfinished. 

“ How beautiful is this mundane world of ours! how charming 
to the senses!” said 1, after a momentary pause, hoping to lead 
his mind into a more cheerful mood. 

“ Ay, beautiful it is!” he feelingly replied, “and therefore the 
less fitted to satisfy a mind like mine,—the less inviting to repose. 
The influence of such scenery,” he continued, “what is it? fs 
it not to uncover the secret sources of emotion ; and to bring into 
action all the latent energies of the soul? Are not all things here 
surrounded with a spiritual atmosphere, in which genius breathes 
a newer life, and which enables the mind to throw from it all that 
is earthly, and to rise in bright abstractions to that which is great, 
and fair, and brilliantly glorious? Here I can witness all the 
vicissitudes of nature ; from the changes in the flower garden, to 
those of the wide landscape ; from the sunshine and the calm, to 
the thick darkness and the storm of a thousand voices and thun- 
derings.” 

My friend went on to illustrate the aspiring tendencies of the 
cultivated mind, by a familiar reference to the feelings which a 
view of falls would awaken in a common observer. He 
_nomgeee out the beholder as leaving the impure world behind 

im, and for the first time approaching that beautiful succession 
of falls. I fancied I saw the awe-struck mortal standing there, 
his whole soul kindling with emotion at the sight. I saw him 
advancing along the steep and rocky cliff, until a second and a 
third cascade were sparkling and leaping down the rocks before 
him. I saw him, with a constantly increasing curiosity to see and 
to know, creeping along the narrow, dangerous path, leaving an- 
other and another cascade behind, until nature herself prohibited 
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his farther advance. Here while the beautiful behind him is 
curtained from his view, by the drapery of the sublime around 
and above him, and while the din of the waterfall pours music 
into his soul,-his imagination refuses thus to stop. She s 

her boldest pinions, and, urged forward by all that is, and has 
been seen and heard, she leaves the dark “ hell of waters’ be- 
neath, and the brilliant rainbows, and presses on to other falls, 
and others still, in quick succession, until she herself can go no 
farther, and lingers awhile upon a well-poised wing, to cap the 
climax with the Elysian fields of another Paradise. 

+ And thus,” continued P—, “ it is with the active, educated 
mind. Having escaped from the darkness of ignorance, it rises 
by a similar succession of steps, and with the like increasing curi- 
osity to see and to know, until the bright fields of science are 
open wide before it. And thus has it been with me. I have 
ever loved to commune with the winds, and the waves, and the 
glittering stars; yet not so much to dwell upon these as to soar 
beyond them, and to trace out 


* The hidden soul of harmony ,’ 


which binds the universe together. Here, too, in this seclusion 
trom the busy throng, and in spite of the frailties of my corporeal 
nature, my mind refuses to remain at rest. A thousand thoughts 
come crowding into it, 


‘Which lure to brighter worlds, and lead the way.’ 


A thousand objects excite thrilling and intense emotions ; and all 
the symphonies of earth find an echo in the heart. And when 
the mind is under the influence of such an inspiration, there is 
nothing too high, nothing too daring, for it to attempt. It seeks 
to rise above its earthly co-mate, and aspires even to a perfect 
knowledge of all that hath ever yet been reached by the most dis- 
taut glimpses of mortal ken. It goes on, in the pursuit, from 
beauty to beauty, and from grandeur to grandeur, and rises higher, 
and higher still, ever surveying new wonders, and exploring new 
worlds of thought, until, when it can go no farther, it, also, rests on 
an untired wing before the throne of the Infinite and Eternal, and 
pays its homage there. Such is the nature of educated mind.” 

“And how is this?” said I. “Is not the influence of such 
scenery as you have here, peculiarly favorable to the invalid stu- 
dent, in leading his mind away from his books? And is it not 
from these he most of all needs to escape ?” 

“Would that it were so,” he replied,—“ would that it were 
possible to call back the active powers of one’s mind from their 
toilsome flight, and to put them to rest, for a season at least, in 
quiet slumber! But it is not so.—the torrent is not to be re- 
strained thus easily in its course. And you—are you a student, 
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and have yet to learn that the mind which loves to exercise itself 
in mere book-knowledge, so intensely as to induce disease upon 
the body, will be the less interested, the less inclined to exercise, 
when it comes to examine truths and things themselves, instead 
of the comparatively dry details and speculations of others? If 
such be the effect of those faint glimmerings which fall from the 
lamp in another’s tomb, what must not be the effect of nature’s 
sun, at whose source such lamps are lighted! And to close one’s 
eyes against such light, and to lie down in darkness !—would 
that it were possible, did I say? No, no! I would not it were 
ible, for it is the beacon of the soul, to light it on its way to 
comen! But it is not possible, and the mind will continue 
assimilating itself to the eternal Mind from which it emanated. 
“And O, how little did my friends know! "continued P— ; 
“ how little did my physician know, of the human mind, and of 
its connection with the body! How foolish, how absurd, to sup- 
pose that one whose very soul is hankering after hidden lore, can 
withdraw his mind from the pursuit and be at rest. Ay, little did 
they understand my mind, else they had not so dealt with me! 
What though I have not here the printed page of the classics ?— 
the great book of nature is ever open before me, a book not of 
words but of pictures, and not of pictures merely, but of realities, 
and I cannot, no, | cannot restrain my mind from prying into her 
mystery of beauties, and, from her, soaring upward to her God!” 
From the increasing warmth of feeling which my friend now 
began to manifest, and from the probable effect of too much men- 
tal excitement, | watched my opportunity to change the subject 
of conversation to one of more ordinary interest to him. He him- 
self, however, introduced it again soon after, speaking with more 
and more animation, as his remarks had a more particular refer- 
ence to his own experience and present condition ; but these re- 
marks are reserved for the subject of the next chapter. 


Cuarprer Il. 


Bright clonds, 
Motionless pillars of the brazen heaven,— 
Their bases on the mountains—their white tops, 
Shining in the far ether,—fire the air 
With a reflected radiance." —Bryant. 


Were they clouds’ Ay, bright clouds they were, and bright 
was the radiance they reflected, as they gathered around the 
invalid student; but to him they were not clouds ;—they were 
pillars of ethereal fire, reaching from the earth up—up—upward 
still to the far heavens. And he—I saw him like Dedalus on 
waxen Wings, in vain attempting to soar up thither; and as I 
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gazed, as I tried to dissuade him froni the rash attempt, 1 was 
one of those whose hearts, 


like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.” 


But why this mimic poesy of thought? “Come, come,” said my 
friend, taking my arm, “go with me to the green cluster of trees 
in yonder coppice, a spot full of delights to me. I often resort to 
it after gazing upon these other scenes which you so much ad- 
mire, and there, alone with nature and with God, ‘tis sweet to 
offer up my humble orisons. 1 do not mean that there is much 
there to please the fancy ; but the seclusion and solitude of the 
place have a charm for me, they breathe an influence so conso- 
nant with my own feelings. ‘There is enough to cheer. In the 
pure air of morning, the bubbling of this gentle rill now spark- 
ling at our feet, sounds beautifully there, as it winds among the 
trees. At noon, I love to listen to the song of some retiring bird 
amid the green foliage, beneath whose shade I sit. And at eve- 
ning’s sabbath hour, when stillness is among 


the trees, 
Whose branches by the lulling breeze 
Are rock'd to rest,” 


the spirit of contemplation breathes into all the chambers of the 
soul. 

“ Yes,” he continued, as we sat down upon a moss-covered 
stone, “this is to me a delightful, a sacred place. It is like 
those ‘ earliest places of human worship among the Arabs, around 
which there dwells a guardian sanctity, where the wild bird rests 
not, and where the wild beast may not wander; and yet it is a 
place in which I feel that I am daily wasting away life's ener- 
gies.”’ 

“ And how is this?” said I. * Surely you have not here such 
an infinity of subjects as to be lost in their midst; and you are in 
no danger of being baffled by their greatness, or perplexed and 
bewildered by their darkness and intricacy. But here you may 
call home your wandering thoughts, and enjoy in yourself an un- 
disturbed repose.” 

“ Ay, ay, to enjoy in myself repose!” rejoined he.  “ Go, talk 
to the astronomer about repose, when he retires from the observa- 
tory to his closet, to go through a long and intricate process of 
mathematical reasonings! But it is not so; and that repose which 
consists in a freedom from mental exercise, I find not here in this 
iny loved retreat. What though I may call back my thoughts 
from wandering in unknown and untrequented regions! what 
though I may not bring in with me here the external world! yet 
is it not true, that the mental vision becomes the more strong and 
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and clear, and the more intently fixed on the objects of sight, 
when those objects are withdrawn from the bodily eye? And is 
not the mind the more capable then, like that of Milton, of see- 
ing inwardly, and fathoming its own depths? ‘The immortal 
mind !—yes, in it there are depths which no human thought hath 
ever yet sounded ; recesses which no human eye hath ever yet 
explored ; passions and affections which have never yet been 
fully understood ; and it is here that I oftenest find myself per- 
plexed and lost, even when at home, as you say, in my own 
soul.”’ 

In the conversation that followed, my friend compared the 
stillness of his woodland retreat to the silence of the night, and 
then descanted freely upon the superiority of night as a time for 
mental exercise. He did not believe those sacred hours were 
ever intended to be spent in sleep, to the exclusion of all toil, es- 
pecially mental toil. The practice of men could be accounted 
for on other and more rational grounds. In the earlier periods of 
the world, before the intellectual powers began to be cultivated, 
it was natural for man to divide his whole time between action 
and sleep; action, to gain the means of subsistence, or in mere 
animal pleasures, and sleep only as a grateful respite. Of course, 
as the day was the best suited for such action, the night would 
be left for slumber. 

But, if the opinions of the vulgar world were correct, why was 
it that, during the deep stillness of night, the mind is more easily 
abstracted from all foreign subjects, and fixed on the object of its 
contemplations ? Why was it, that creative genius rarely wakes at 
other hours’ Why, that imagination is more vigorous then? And 
why the reason more active in its powers? He saw proofs for his 
belief, also, in the blue bespangled firmament ; in the smooth sea 
embosomed in sapphires; in the star-lit sublimity of mountain 
scenery, and in a thousand other objects and circumstances of the 
out-door world. What though other eyes than the student’s were 
all closed in sleep, even in nature’s stillest and serenest hours ? 
What though there was then no voice of man, or beast, or bird ? 
Did nature sleep? Were the trees slumbering in their branches,— 
the leaves and the flowers on their stems? Did the breezes rest 
from fatigue ? 

Or was it not true, rather, that while the spirit of Devotion 
passed by, all these wished to unite with her in silent adoration, 
before the unveiled glories of an unseen and almighty Power? 
And should not man worship too? Should he, who cannot stead- 
fastly behold the sun in his brightness, refuse also to look upon 
those mighty orbs, upon which alone he has the privilege and the 
power to look with an undimmed eye? Why did those preach- 
ers of beauty come forth night after night by thousands in the 
sky, and light up the world with their smiles, if not that man 
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should read in them his happiness, and through them look up to 
nature’s God? Surely, to say that their wondrous tale was to re- 
main unread by the only beings on earth capable of a rational 
enjoyment of them, and the hours in which they stand forth to 
he wasted in sleep, were little less than to say they were made 
m vain! Night was indeed the time for intellect to throw from 
it all that is earthly ; for the thoughts to glance off into futurity 
and interminable space ; mght, the time for genius to kindle with 
enthusiasm; night, the time for poetic fancy to soar free, and 
night the time for communion with the world unseen ! 

Our conversation turning again upon the thoughts and feelings 
mspired by the solitude and stillness of his retirement,—* Can 
you not of yourself,” said I, “ break away from these absorbing 
thoughts, especially when you yourself acknowledge that they 
are preying upon your very vitals? Indeed, is it not unworthy, 
nay, more, is it not sinful in you to indulge such melancholy 
thoughts und feelings as you sometimes manifest, when all else 
is so cheerful, and when nature herself bids you be glad? Is it 
hot wrong inyou thus to allow your mind to dwell continually 
upon any one topic, Whether of things around or within you, and 
to attempt to soar into the forbidden regions of science, when its 
pinions have become so fatigued and worn, that they refuse to 
pertorm their office? Why not allow your mind to rest, and 
yourself to smile in the smiles of the world, that your soul may 
have time to replume her wings, and you be fitted to resume 
your toils 7” 

“[ thank you for that query,” said he, starting as with a 
hew emotion, “f thank you for that word about the soul, and 
wings replumed ; but you are mistaken, my friend, in supposing 
that the mind by action is unfitted for action. It is true that 
there is a connection between the mind and the body, and that 
the latter sympathizes with the former in all its ailments; but it 
is not equally true that the former sympathizes with the latter in 
all its ailments. The vigor of the mind often increases as that of 
the body declines. So it has been with me,” said P , “and 
I rejoice that it is so; for, while my outward frame is wasting 
away with disease, and its pleasures pall upon the senses, the 
pleasures of the mind grow bright, and brighter still, it may be, 
to be sure, to pass, like the dews of the morn, the more quickly 
away. But if my joys are of short duration, they are the sweeter 
while they last; and as for me, give me the feeble frame, if ne- 
cessary, With a mind active in its energies, and capable of rising 
above the dull routine of worldly nothings; but O, give me not 
the iron constitution, if with it [ must have also the stupid and 
sluggish mind of the dolt! 

“ [ll health has indeed its sorrows, its sufferings, but it has also 
its consolations,—and never, O, never !’’ continued my trend, his 
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. . face brightening with emotion as he spoke, “never have I had 
Mie. such strong desires to know as at present; and those desires in- 
. io crease as my bodily powers fail—and never, never has my mind 
hie felt so desirous of action, so like a bird trembling on the wing for 
P|: a start into the boundless regions of the unknown !” : 
ey “ Ay, and it soon will start, I fear,” said I, “ but not like the 
4 bird to return again !”’ 
oe “It may be so,” he replied thoughtfully, “nay it must be so. 
rm hy I feel that the waters of my life are oozing away drop by drop, 
vey and that all that | now am must soon be wrapped in silence and 
ey desolation. And how can [help it? ‘The mind is so constituted 
H | as never to be satisfied with any present attainments, and though 
a it may go on, and on, and onward forever toward perfection, it 
iB), can never fully reach the goal, can never be fully satisfied until it 


quits this world of sense. It may be, however, that the mind of 
the unenlightened is satisfied ; but it is only because it is in dark- 
ness, and is unconscious of the existence of light. But with him 
who has once beheld the bright beamings of science, it Is not so. 
His mind expands in knowledge, and its desires become burning 
and ardent—and those desires ever increase as the field of vision 
opens before him. ‘The object of them, like the rainbow, is still 
beyond him.” 

“But does not happiness consist in being satisfied ?”’ said 1. 
“ And if so, why not adopt at once the sentiment of the poet, 


* Where ignorance is bliss, ‘tis folly to be wise,’ 


and so shut out from your mind the light that excites so many | 
strong desires which are never to be gratified, especially when 
they are so injurious to health !” 

“Ah!” was the reply, “common sense will show the inappro- 
priateness of that sentiment here. And besides, what would that 
man be whose desires were all gratified? How little enjoyment 
could he find in the society of the world! Its friendship he must 
forfeit, and be content with envy in its stead. His prospects in i 
life—but, we are becoming metaphysical ; so let us return to the | 
wings replumed, and self-fitted for the renewal of toils.” 

Here my friend brought the subject of our conversation back 
again, to the disposition of his own mind to rise higher and higher : 
in its exercise. Why, he asked, had God given him that most 
unquenchable of all desires, the desire to know, if not that it 
might be gratified? Why did He suffer him, like a creature fam- 
ishing for want of food, to hunger and thirst after truth? Why 
had He placed within him that restless curiosity, those ever active 
thoughts, unless that the little which he knew of things beneath, 
around, above him, should incite him the more earnestly to seek 
after the things which are unknown, the wonders which are not 
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revealed? Would the creator have given to the eagle, ‘the ter- 
rors of his beak, and lightning of his eye,’ if he had been designed 
to be content with the chicken’s instinct. Why were we our- 
selves so fearfully and wonderfully made, if our faculties were to 
lie dormant, our energies to be stifled in their cradle? As for 
himself, he believed we were to enlarge and purify our souls by 
the contemplation of the handy-works of the Almighty. And 
the spirit of contemplation he found in the woods, in the breezes, 
in the birds and the flowers. It was in the storm and the whirl- 
wind. It dwelt in the rainbow, for that was the bow of promise, 
and led the mind beyond it into the dim and shadowy future. Uf 
not intended to illumine and invigorate the nobler part of our na- 
ture, to refine and ennoble it, why were enkindled in our hearts 
these holy flames of the affections, these earnest longings and as- 
pirations of the inner man ? 

“ And to check the soul,” said P—, “in its desires, and in its 
attempts to rise, because, forsooth, the mortal frame is hampered 
with disease! As well might we hope with chains and clogs to 
quench the desires of the young eagle to fly, because he can only 
chate his wings, and waste his strength in vain attempts to rise! 
But will he for all that, see any thing the less to tempt him to the 
skies, or will he make any the less effort to soar to his native 
heights? And is the human mind less ethereal in its constitution, 
less fitted to soar than the inferior race of birds: No! and they 
may cage me up, as they have done, here amid the mountains, 
and they may chain my spirit down, but no, they cannot, they 
cannot confine it; they cannot prevent it from rising on its own 
wing, and soaring into its native regions of thought! Its desires 
will still be as strong and unquenchable, and its powers as active 
as ever, although its earth-born tenement may tremble and totter 
to its base! Ay, J feel the impulse within me, and it must be 
obeyed, though health and even life should fail!” 

Such were some of the expressions of the invalid upon one of 
the many subjects about which we conversed ; but by the man- 
ner in which they were spoken—“ now rising,” in the words of 
another, “as if endowed with the strength of a giant, and now 
sinking. as if the weight of a feather would oppress him ; his eye 
now almost vacant, and now flashing lightning ; his countenance 
running through all the intermediate shades, from a tomb-like 
paleness to the full flush, with which an over active disease de- 
lights to disguise her victims, ere the grand masquerade of death ,” 
—by his manner my own feelings were touched, and I felt, when 
I bade him adieu, that I had been listening to the words of a dy 
man. 

vou. 
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A soup breaks forth ; hark! yes it is that well remember'd tone, 
Awak'ning with its echoes sweet, a rapture long unknown : 

The voice of other days seem blent in that deep melting strain ; 
The sound which but in Fancy's ear can charm the soul again. 


Like sudden hum of waterfall, the way-worn pilgrims hear, 
While journeying through the wilderness, all desolate and drear 
Or as the gush of airy harp at summer-day's farewell, 

Soft wraps the heart the melodies in that enchanting swell ; 


And stealing o'er the pensive thought, what power mysterious falls, 
What beauteous visions of the past remembrance bright recalls ; 

In all their life and freshness rise the known, the loved of yore, 

And beam those faces, long since cold, with smiles that once they wore, 


In wild imagination spring the scenes of youth's fair day, 

Ere frigid wax'd the fervent heart, or hope had known decay ; 
Ere sad experience chased the dreams that fill'd the ardent mind, 
And woke the wretched man to mourn the ruins left behind. 


Flow on sweet strains! ah, now ‘tis hush'd, the fitful sound has gone, 
Like Peri's song o'er starlit main ere dark the storm comes on; 

Brief as those scenes whose ecstasy it waken'd in the heart: 

So all our joys, with transient ray, just glimmer and depart. 


PAPACY. 


Mucu has been said and much written at the present day, 
against the Roman Catholic religion. Not many years have 
elapsed, since there was general excitement upon this subject 
throughout the religious community. Zealous partisans were 
not wanting, who seemed to favor the opening of a regular cru- 
sade for the entire extermination of that venerable (venerable for 
its antiquity, we mean, ) and once powerful sect. The old differ- 
ences and disputes, that once divided the Christian church, 
seemed about to be revived, and set in agitation, with all the ear- 
nestness and zeal of the early reformers. Even intelligent Protes- 
tants appeared to entertain real fears lest the “mother of abom- 
inations” should succeed in establishing her pretended claims to 
universal and undivided dominion in spiritual affairs. It was 
pretended, even with the appearance of good faith, that she had 
begun to array her learning, zeal, and ability, with renewed vigor, 
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against her old antagonist, and it was hinted, that unless the 
Protestant church should take speedy measures to put itself into 
a posture of defense, its overthrow was certain; at least, serious 
inroads would be made upon its domains. 

But, it seems to us, that all fears in respect to the reéstablish- 
ment of Catholicism in this or any other enlightened and christian 
land, are wholly idle and groundless. ‘The truth is, the 
battle between the Catholic and Protestant has already ee 
fought, and the contest between them should be regarded as fully 
and finally settled. ‘The beginning of the reformation was the 
period at which this conflict opened. ‘The reformation itself was 
the point around which rallied the opposing forces of these two 
great divisions of the church. On both sides were displayed 
uncommon ability, acuteness, zeal, and firmness. The struggle 
was long and manful, and it shook Europe to its center. A power 
was called into intense action, that heaved society from its 
foundations, and from it went forth an influence which reached 
every department of effort, and every form of thought. 

Ecclesiastical history is little else than the mournful record of 
the strifes and mutual accusations which sprung from this deeply 
agitating controversy. ‘The claims of the Catholic religion were 
strongly set before the world. ‘The deep corruptions of papal in- 
stitutions were dragged forth and exposed by the prying zeal of 
of Protestaat reformers. ‘They did not stop here; the probe of 
examination was carried even to the heart of the Romish hierar- 
chy, and diseased principles were found to lie there. ‘These, too, 
were put to the test of fearless discussion—were fairly and lucidly 
canvassed. The result was, a decided conviction unfavorable to 
papal principles. ‘Ihe world has voted their suppression and fall, 
und no power on earth can reverse the decision. 

If, however, any considerations were needed to show the im- 
possibility of ever realizing those fears which are soberly enter- 
tained, that popery may one day gain the ascendency, plant its 
institutions, build up its establishments, and exercise its tyranny 
in this free repuplic, they might be drawn from the character of 
the age, and the nature of papal principles. If there is any thing 
remarkable in the present age, it is that tendency or movement 
of the people towards the liberation of the human mind. Men 
now will not bear mental oppression in any of its slightest forms. 
Freedom of thought, and freedom of speech, are confidently 
claimed as man’s inalienable prerogatives. All subjects, religious 
as well as those relating to philosophy and politics, are open to 
free and manly discussion. No man need, no man ought, to take 
his religious opinions upon trust. If there be any subject which 
demands the exercise of his unbiased judgment, and his liberty of 
free inquiry, religion is that subject. It is a subject which above all 
others ought to be sacred from man’s interference. It is a matter 
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which lies between every individual and his Maker—between 
God and his own soul, and no one can officiously thrust himself 
in and put them asunder without doing violence to man’s highest 
and holiest privilege. 

Christianity, in a former age, was immured in the cell of the 
monk and hooded in the cowl; it was confined under the jealous 
guardianship of a bigoted priesthood, by whom it was dealt out 
to mankind with a sparing hand. But now it is free from that 
iron bondage, it has come forth into the broad and open day to 
bless, exalt, and purify human nature. It goes with man into the 
busy seenes of life, and bears sway over the individual heart and 
conduet. 

Will it be supposed, then, that this freedom of opinion once 
possessed, this companionship with Christianity once enjoyed, 
can be readily yielded up? Will not the Church of Rome here 
find an insuperable barrier ? 

Intellectual light every where diffused, the universal tendency 
of civilization, the general spread of liberal views, will set at defi- 
ance all attempts to legislate for men’s consciences, and to tyran- 
nize over men’s souls. 

When we see the free citizens of a free, united, and happy 
republic, yielding without resistance their dearest political rights 
and privileges, and bow in willing submission to the commands 
of sceptered tyranny, we may, perhaps, expect to see the repub- 
lie of mind resign its right to think for itself, disclaim its privi- 
lege and noble duty of free inquiry and unlimited research, submit 
to human authority and dictation in spiritual concerns, and pas- 
sively acknowledge the sway of the miter and crosier, as a legiti- 
mate and rightful supremacy, but not till then. "The world has 
gone too far to recede; man will not, after once breaking away 
trom thraldom, seek again his shackles. After he has once ad- 
vanced to the light and the truth, he will not turn back to dark- 
ness and sorrow. ‘The eye once purged of its film does not long 
for the blinding cataract, but rather rejoices in the light. So man 
once tree from a degrading vassalage, congratulates himself on 
his enfranchisement, swells to the full measure of his liberty, and 
opeus wide his eye for a larger view and a broader horizon. 

In the second place, popish principles are adverse to man’s 
progress as a moral being, and therefore cannot stand in this age 
of moral improvement. ‘That man is endowed with unbounded 
and indestructible capacities of knowledge, improvement, and 
happiness, no one will doubt. Endless progress, and perpetual 
growth, are plainly the laws of his being. ‘That he is by nature 
a religious being, we think, is equally plain. 

He has spiritual faculties and capacities which constitute the 
foundation of his religion. He has an interior sentiment, that 
disposes him to worship some power above himself. ‘This senti- 
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ment is supposed to be natural, because we see it is universal, 
common to every age, and at every stage of civilization. Abused, 
misdirected, degraded, it often is; for sometimes we see it pros- 
trate before stocks and stones, and now adoring the hosts of 
heaven ; in one age it deifies virtue, in another man ; but here is 
the sentiment still, capable of being developed and directed aright, 
aid the result is religion. Christianity addresses itself to this 
sentiment, and its legitimate effects are to quicken it into life, 
feed its growth, and promote its expansion. Left to the nour- 
ishment of pure Christianity, it will go forward increasing with- 
out measure and without end. But it is one of the central prin- 
ciples of the Romish church, that man is bound to submit to 
human authority in matters of religious faith and practice. ‘This 
is a principle which has spread its pernicious influence far and 
wide, for it contains the very elements of spiritual bondage. 

Under the auspices of this principle you may hammer out your 
creeds, construct your formularies of faith, issue the decrees of 
pontiffs, and proclaim the decisions of councils. But it should be 
remembered, that when the religious nature is taught to rely up- 
on the outward form of belief as the ultimate authority, all fur- 
ther progress will be at an end. ‘This naturally progressive 
sentiment will feel a restraint, your creed is a dead power of fix- 
ture upon the soul. 

It finds itself hemmed in by an enclosure strongly guarded, and 
under the direction of a power fearfully sanctioned, which it must 
break away from or remain forever unprogressive. ‘The Bible is 
the only creed which man can desire. ‘This is one that he may 
rely upon; and it is one, and the only one, that is adapted to his 
nature. Creeds of human invention he may outgrow, but this 
will be found to accommodate itself wonderfully to all the differ- 
ent stages of his progress and attainments, from his first gropings 
in infaney to that surprising energy that emulates superior na- 
tures. Upon this book his understanding should be permitted to 
act with all its native freedom. It must not be repelled from this 
voblest province of thought by the strong arm of the church. 
Here he will find an ample scope for its highest energies and 
largest views. Whenever the understanding is shut out trom that 
ennobling action, which it is called to put forth upon this highest 
of all subjects of human interest, and that reciprocal influence that 
comes from the instructions of heaven; whenever and wherever 
the religious sentiment is controlled by human authority, there 
can be but a small measure of attainment in the Christian life. 
Hence we see how poor and barren are the conceptions formed by 
one, who has lived from early life under the enslaving influences 
of Catholicism, concerning the principles and duties that belong 
to the true Christian character. How feeble the moral principle, 
how benighted the understanding relative to the great essential 
truths of the Bible. 
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Other principles might be examined whose necessary tendency 
is to enslave the mind and retard the growth of our moral nature. 
But enough has been said, we trust, to show the folly of indulging 
in those fearful apprehensions in regard to the = of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion. Indeed, all those fears of danger from the 
prevalence of the Catholic faith should be looked upon as among 
the wildest dreams of fanaticism. 

‘There is, however, abroad in some communities, how exten- 
sively we cannot say, a spirit of persecution towards the Catholics 
which savors badly of intolerance. ‘This spirit deserves a with- 
ering rebuke from every one who bears the Christian name. It 
cannot be justified or countenanced on any grounds whatever. 
A feeling of intolerance is a state of mind wholly unchristian. 
Such «a mind ean claim no fellowship with that mild dispensation 
which breathes from every page forbearance, charity and love to- 
wards all men. If there is any peculiar feature in that system 
of truth, promulgated for the first time a little more than eighteen 
hundred years ago, that stands out with a marked prominence 
and gives to that system an original and distinctive character, it 
is the expansive benevolence which it breathes towards all man- 
kind, the idea it ineuleates of the universal brotherhood of the 
whole human race. 

It has been well said of its founder, “that he was the first who 
died a martyr to his love of mankind. His life was the first revela- 
tion of pure philanthropy. He was the first who, sinking all consid- 
erations of friends, country, creed, sect, party, class, people, could 
let the fountains of his love overflow for simple humanity.” 
Whenever we see the manifestations of a persecuting, intolerant 
spirit, we think we have reason to fear that something is wrong, 
Christianity cannot have done its appropriate work. 

Now as much as we may be disposed to shut our eyes upon the 
fact, it is undoubtedly true that some of the worst features of the 
Roman Catholic religion have been softened down by the progress 
of liberal views. Every sect in Christendom has been affected 
more or less by the general enlargement of thought, and the less 
embarrassed modes of inquiry ; and no candid man will deny that 
the church of Rome has shared in the changes which have 
modified other institutions of society. 

In the preceding ages of darkness and submissive ignorance, 
the pope made pretensions to supreme temporal and _ spiritual 
power on earth, and he even denounced and punished as a “ dam- 
nable heretic” who would not concede to this monstrous assump- 
tion; but now what intelligent Catholic would not smile with 
contempt upon the charge of heresy, for disavowal of the pope's 
unqualified supremacy. 

‘The independence of the secular on the spiritual power was 
long ago maintained by professed Catholics. Infallibility is deni- 
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ed to the Roman Pontiff. Moreover the statements and declara- 
tions developed in recent controversies, go to show that many 
other ancient absurdities are extensively regarded by Catholics 
as obsolete errors. 

These improvements, these gradual steps towards a more 
thorough reform, should be hailed by all as happy omens. Let 
us be generous enough to acknowledge all signs of change for 
the better among our Catholic brethren. — It is certainly the duty 
of Christians to endeavor to conciliate and win back those whom 
they suppose to be in error, by Christian courtesy and kindness, 
rather than by a repulsive bigotry and arrogance, seek to widen 
the breach between them. ‘The world is now, one would sup- 
pose, heartily tired of the accusations and animosities of these two 
divisions of the church. These unhallowed strifes should now be 
permitted to slumber. In God’s name, let not the sleeping ashes 
of controversy again be raked open, and the feeble, flickering em- 
hers of unholy contention be fanned into a blaze. The past his- 
tory of the church furnishes a commentary sufficiently humiliating, 
one would think, to deter men for the future. 

Instances stand recorded there of more than savage persecution, 
a persecution which sought the blood of its victim ; of blind and 
unguarded zeal, intoxicated with religious phrenzy; of bigoted 
intolerance, that made dungeon bars for the mind, and put fetters 
on 2 soul. ‘These stand as perpetual monuments of reproach, 
not to Christianity, but to those who disgrace and abuse her holy 
name. We would not be supposed to lament the reformation in 
which these abuses originated. It was a long stride in the on- 
ward course of general improvement. It was a praiseworthy 
struggle of the mind to throw off its chains and burdens; but we 
do lament that man’s vices so often bore sway, and that the heated 
jaissions Were permitted to misdirect and delude, when the dic- 
tates of sober reason, the monitions of an enlightened conscience, 
and the suggestions of a pious heart, would have guided to richer 
and more honorable results. 


THE UNLOVED ONE 
* None did love him."'— Byron. 


Bexeatu a moss-clad tower 
An aged wanderer stood, 
The knitting brow and firm clenched hand 

Told of a fearful mood. 
There were children sporting near, 
And their laugh rung loud and free , 
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. He turned away from those witching tones, 
And cursed them bitterly. 
ea His words fell on that group, 
cid As frost upon the flower, 
Rt And with breathless haste they sought their homes, 
At that early twilight hour. 
{ by One lingered still; and he, : 
A proudly fearless child, 
4 q Who had not moved him from the spot, 
(aa Since he heard those accents wild. 
wr bat He stood, till all had fled, 
) And he was left alone 
Mee With the pilgrim, who had leant him now 


ree Against the cold, grey stone. 
Aye! then, unmoved, he spoke— 
Ui ive! “ Why dost thou linger here ? 


Thou grey haired stranger! tell me now, 
Are there none who love thee near?” 
Then darker grew that brow, 
A laugh rung on the air, 
The dreadful mockery of mirth, 
The laughter of despair. 
* None ever loved me long ! ; 
There's a curse upon my head, 
And affection’s kindly, holy dew 
Ne'er on this brow was shed. 
E'en my mother turned from me, 
To bless her younger son ; 
And my father—ah! I ne'er from him 
A look of kindness won. 
Exil'd from human love, 
I've wander'd far and wide, 
But this moss-grown stone will mark the spot 
Where the wretched outcast died.” 
The boy—he quak'd with fear ; 
He—the once dauntless one— 
Who had stood in the grave yard's fearful gloom, 
At the midnight hour, alone ; 
Who had seen the pale moon rise 
In the lonely “ haunted glen,” 
And had slept as sweet, on the velvet turf, 
As if ‘twas the haunt of men— 
Now fled to his cottage home, 
While his lip was pale with fear, 
And he dar'd not whisper the dark tale, 
E’en in his mother’s ear. 
The morning sun arose— 
He early sought the spot; 
But a lifeless form before him lay— 
The unlov'd one was not. 
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No. 


Man is a strange being. "—Passim. 


‘To the curious, a relation of the strange circumstances under 
which my uncle obtained possession of the antique manuscript, 
may not be uninteresting. He thus writes, 


My Dear Nephew : 


I have lately been delivered out of the very jaws of destruction. 
My last, as you recollect, was dated at S—, from which rendezvous 
I was then about to proceed farther into the interior, under pro- 
tection of a large caravan composed of merchants, artisans, and 
pilgrims, from every quarter of the globe, and speaking all tongues. 

Our journey lay over the great desert. At the giving of the 
first signal every tent was struck, and all was hurry and bustle 
for departure. When the second trump rang out its long, loud 
blast, our guard advanced in front. Then followed with their at- 
tendants, the beasts of burden, mules, dromedaries, and elephants, 
all heavily laden with rich merchandise, pearls, gems, and spices, 
the costly and precious products of Oriental wealth and grandeur. 
At last came a motley assemblage of travelers unlike in every re- 
spect, save that all were mounted on the fleet and beautiful Ara- 
bian. ‘The whole train presented a glorious spectacle. Alas! 
little did one of all that moving mass dream of the fate that 
awaited him ! 

Our course for many days was uniform, as nothing occurred 
to annoy us, or hinder our progress. ‘Traveling by day, and en- 
camping at night near some watering-place where we might re- 
fresh ourselves and find forage for our beasts, we advanced over 
the desert at a rapid rate. 


It was on the twentieth day after our departure—but the agony, 
the suffering, the final catastrophe of that twentieth day and fol- 
lowing night, no tongue can tell, or language describe. You can 
expect but a brief account, and that from the only human being 
of all that multitude, that survived to tell the heart-rending tale ! 
As far as the eye could reach, all was one parched and barren re- 
gion. ‘The heat of the sun had for many days been intense, and 
by it the sand had become exceedingly hot and dry. Before mid- 
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Poi day the atmosphere had grown unusually sultry and oppressive, 

and there were threatening indications of some dire calamity. A 

; i strange oppression came upon us—something which affected even 

f Th our beasts. ‘The patient camel would snuff the air, and often cry : 

iM out for pain, at the same time showing signs of great terror ; and 

Thay the huge elephant thrust his trunk deep into the sand, in vain, in 

i] ig search of something fresh and cooling. 
nt And now the sun poured down his piercing rays in their : 

Fh) fiercest, hottest fervor—scorching—scorching! Not a breeze— 

Phd nor a breath of air, but a dead—dead calm! Oh! that burning, 
a suffocating sensation! The very blood in our veins seemed to 

tj eet boil with heat, and circulate with ten-fold rapidity. Oh! that : 

; half were now told. For well we knew what to expect. 

wh At a distance, there seemed gathering a fearful accumulation 

SM of wrath—one burning mass of upheaved and whirling sand— 

Ls borne on before an angry hurricane. Still, all was calm. At 

this moment, a sound as of the heaving ocean caught my ear— 

deepening, deafening in its roar. The storm, as on the wings of 

mighty winds, came rushing on—widening and darkening, and so 

commingling heaven and earth—yet moving on, as seemed like 

the black approach of doom! 'The shrieks of men, accompanying 

the groans and cries of our beasts, now rend the skies. —We per- 

ish! Help! Help!! Oh! The sand! The sand !! 


4 
a 


As out of a dream, in which terrific visions of something 
strange and indefinite had flitted dimly before the mind, I awoke 
—but not to see the light. Darkness, black, Egyptian darkness, 
brooded o’er me. I awoke to a sense of pain, of withering, 
parching thirst—conscious only that some awful calamity had be- 
fallen. I groped about in order to obtain some information re- 
specting my companions. There could not be found one vestige 
of that vast company. Alas! the burning sand had proved their 
graves. ‘The whirlwind had passed. I groped on, not knowing, 
and scarcely caring whither—mad, and almost blind with heat 
and thirst. How long or how far I thus wandered, I know not; 
| but remember only one pleasing sensation, like the idea of some- 

if thing famitiar—a sound as of falling water. I rushed on—and 


MHF ‘twas so—a sweet, pure fountain gushing out of a rock! I drank 
} and drank again ; and thrice grateful was that draught! Quench- 
ing my thirst, 1 sank down exhausted, and fell into a sweet 
slumber. 


That was the fountain mentioned in my last. 
i Ever your obliging uncle. 
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High ho! I trust, reader, that thou art now being in a state of 
preparation for the continuation of my uncle’s translation of 


AN ANCIENT CHRONICLE, 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE DIREFUL CONSEQUENCES OF WOMAN'S UNCONQUER- 
ABLE PROPENSITIES. 


Wuen the last note of the coronation ode had died away in 
the grove of the Arbama, and the distant hills ceased to echo back 
the sweet strains of maiden music; there went up a new shout 
and a more joyful acclamation from all the people. 

When the great Schemarthar, clad in rich robes, led forth from 
her embankment of flowers the beautiful queen, decked in her 
white raiment of choice silken texture, that she might receive the 
homage of her subjects, then again rang with shouts of most 
thrilling delight the vale of Karsarmar Kerselkolf. They thought 
she had never before appeared half so beautiful, for there was that 
expression of soul in her eyes, which far surpasses all the rest of 
loveliness, and which gave such radiancy to all her charms, and 
such an intellectual beauty to her countenance, as they had never 
before seen. As she went through the great assembly, accom- 
panied by the Magi and the loveliest of her fair maidens, she was 
reverenced by all. 

Old men uncovered their hoary heads and did obeisance. 
The young raised reverently their eyes, and looking towards the 
blest plain of Hinare, where once stood the temple of the mighty 
Rehobah, invoked the spirit of that great seer of old, and called 
down blessings on their lovely queen. The young women ob- 
served a modest demeanor. They wore countenances happy and 
sparkling. Sometimes they stood in graceful attitudes, clapping 
their hands for joy—sometimes, as if struck with great admiration, 
they seemed to indulge their own secret thoughts, and to wrap 
themselves in their own secret reveries, and anon they showed 
such wonderful agility, gracefulness and poetry of motion in all 
their actions, as might rival the graceful nymphs of the fabled 
fountain. Around ran numerous groups of children, skipping 
about and scattering the most grateful and fragrant roses that 
were reared in the flower gardens of Aizu. ‘They were pleased, 
and there was a satiety of joy. ‘They were perfectly happy, be- 
cause they saw nothing to make them more so; and as the 
sent was to them full of bliss, they took no forethought for the 
future. Every hill and dale and grove and stream of this lovely 
land seemed most lovely, for the scene was full of beauty, and 
embodied all their ideality. This was one of those rare occurring 
scenes wherein is fully realized all that ideal standard of beauty 
—the mind's own doting picture of loveliness—and that picture 
was complete. All nature became to them music to the ear and 
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beauty to the eye. At whatever time they thought of the decree 
of Fate, When your queen shall fall in love the nation shall be 

estroyed, they felt no fear of evil, for they trusted to her superior 
virtue, and believed that as she was by far fairer and lovelier than 
all before her, so she would be more pure and constant than they 
all. It was not revealed by the great Rehobah, that most far- 
seeing of all the Magi, in what way they would perish, or how a 
calamity would come upon them ; yet they as implicitly relied on 
the truth of the fatal decree as they believed their queen would 
remain cold in love. ‘The tradition was remote, deeply graven in 
all hearts, and associated with all their destiny ; the fathers taught 
it to their children from generation to generation, until it had be- 
come so familiar to all, that, by common consent, it seemed al- 
most forgotten. ‘This decree was to them a fate—a fate which 
they did not fear, because they thought it could never be realized. 
As the fair queen passed through the throng with the Magi and 
her maidens, the great Schemarthar thus lifted up his voice: 


Chaste as the moon in the silvery night, 
Deck'd in her robes all silken and white, 
Look! Look! on your virgin queen ; 
Proudly and stately she walks o'er the earth, 
A shining light to the land of her birth, 
In beauty's radiant sheen. 


On her snow-white neck, and her golden hair, 
On her large dark eye so mild and fair, 
So spiritually bright ; 
On her sylph-like form, and her high-arched brow, 
Look ! Look! and list as she utters her vow, 
Illumed with heavenly light. 


Queen sings. 
If on this cheek there beauty be, 
Or charms that win, or tints that glow, 
May from this cheek that beauty flee, 
And where were smiles, may hot tears flow, 
If ever dire propensity 
Shall melt to love this heart of snow. 


Let the pale blossoms on this brow, 
Sweet emblems of my innocence, 
And ye who gaze upon me now 
With eyes so full of eloquence, 
Be witnesses—I make my vow, 
In hoping, trembling confidence. 


“ow of the queen. 
My heart shall be as pure and chaste 
As bosom'd in the welkin's waste, 
A vestal star, 
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That shines on all—for all doth burn, 
And not for one doth light her urn, 
Flaming afar. 
All in @ chorus. 
Free from sadness and from weeping, 
Full of gladness is our greeting ; 
Hail, all hail! 


Lovely flower, in love we meet thee, 
Love's thy dower, with love we greet thee ; 
Hail, all hail! 


Love—the—charm—of—every—hour— 
Love—defy ing—fate's—stern—power. 


Here occurs another illegible and untranslatable portion of 
this history. I am not able to decipher the meaning sufficient 
to know how long they continued their rejoicings. That they 
did separate, I however infer from the important truism, that 
“man is a strange being.”” He cannot live all his days in fes- 
tivity and gladness. ‘There are times for him to weep, as well as 
to smile. Many a dull and monotonous day must he be con- 
tented to drag out, instead of making his whole life one continued 
holiday. He deals with fact as well as fancy, whence it becomes 
him to cultivate the prose and poetry of existence together ; for 
poetry and song-singing will not alone sustain the body, and if 
that is weakened, the mind also, owing to a certain subtle and 
sympathetic union of the two, becomes enervated. 

The body of man needs sustenance, and his mind repose. In 
the morning he may go forth girded with dignity and strength— 
— and conscious of the nobility of his own nature; but in the 

eat and bustle of the day, it will not be strange if he desires to 
court some cooling shade, some rippling rill, or sparkling fountain ; 
and not less strange, if long ere night-fall his wearied limbs and 
jaded spirits make him forget his same boasted nobility. Hence 
I conclude that this peace-loving and care-forgetting people did 
disperse to their homes, even though the idea may be somewhat 
unpoetical. Man cannot always be great, nor can a king always 
wear his crown; and so | doubt not but that the matchless 
queen herself, as well as the most exquisite and sentimental of 
her fair attendants, notwithstanding the absence of all poetry 
from the act, did retire to the imperial court, and there refresh 
themselves, by administering to their necessities and partaking of 
nature’s sweet restorer. And hence I conclude that woman also, 
as well as man, is a strange creature, and that, after all, she is no 
more than what Muilharek Ben Hazri says of her, “an eating, 
drinking, sleeping, dreaming, loving and lovely creature, with 
propensities unconquerable.” 
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It may be our author had imbibed a notion common to many 
barbarous nations, that woman has no soul, as he here makes no 
mention of any; but for this opinion I stand no sponsor, for since 
I have lost the sanguinity of my youth, I seldom support hypoth- 
eses of this kind. I am old, and with the storms of threescore 
years over my now hoary locks, I have no inclination to discourse 
of my kind. I confess I have but little sympathy with the world. 
I have buried myself in the past, and in the lore of antiquity 
am fain to forget the present—imyself, my toils and sufferings. [| 
wander in unknown climes, and here | love to wander. I love 
the East. I love its solemn night—for, O! night in the East is 
beautiful. Often, while traversing those vast, dearest regions, have 
I loved to steal away alone, at the still hour of midnight, for this 
is a moment of reflection. Often, as IL stretch out my wearied 
limbs under the open canopy of heaven to rest, after the fatigue 
of travel, am I carried back by the power of association to olden 
time. I think of that simple, truth-telling age, when the world 
was young and man in his infancy—of the wise men of the East, 
who here watched their flocks by night, rejoicing in the light of 
the same silent moon and the same twinkling stars. 

On these same hills and plains, where I so often roara, these 
simple but wise shepherds kept their flocks. In wandering and 
musing here, I find something elevating and ennobling, and as I 
indulge my fancy, feel myself growing better. Often, by this 
same power of association, am I led to think of my own native 
land. Over its hills, too, have I, in the haleyon days of my 
youth, delighted to roam, and there I have imbibed the soul of ro- 
mance from nature’s sweetest fountain. 'There have I enjoyed— 
ay ! and suffered—all that an ardent nature and a heart made to 
love, could feel and enjoy. There, upon the shining lake—in 
woodland dell and the shady grove, have I reveled in a world of 
ideality—and with a fair form of beauty at my side, I have poured 


out the deep devotion of a heart, which, alas! ® ad 
Theo! past ! "Tis past! 


And the eternity of the past I would not recall. 1 
would live on—dream on—and continue still to adore the ideal 
image I have enshrined on the altar of a true and devoted heart; 
for she was fairer aud purer than the pearl of India; and as 
young blossoms unfold their petals, when in their freshest bloom, 
so did she unfold her mind. It was a book of beauties, and every 
leaf a pure, transparent index of woman's heart. On each page 
was mirrored out her soul in pictures bright and beautiful—but 
I stand like the shattered trunk of a solitary oak—alone! A few 
sands more, and this heart, all torn with grief, ceases to pulsate, 
and these feelings, the sacred treasures of every bosom, cease 
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also. ° ° I would love my fellows. 1 would not 
hate them—but sometimes—Oh ! I hate them ; and it is the only 
antidote, I lovetohate! * Ha! 


‘Translation resumed, in which the history thus proceeds— 

© blest and thrice happy ye! who, with unfettered minds and 
free hearts, delight to taste the beauties of nature—who love to 
let the soul go out into her great temple, and there expand in one 
voluptuous swell, and in that comprehensive view which embra- 
ces past, present and future, range on through that wide, wild, 
boundless ocean of thought, where all is ideal and abstract ;— 
who listen in transporting raptures to the melody of the spheres, 
uid catch with ecstasy the harmony of the softly whispering 
wind or the sadly sighing tempest, and perceive music in the 
geutly flowing rivulet, as well as catch inspiration from the 
proudly roaring cataract. 

And such was the thrice happy and enviable lot of the people 
of the land of Karsarmar Kerselkolf. After the space of one year, 
they were all assembled again, according to custom, in the beau- 
titul grove of Arbama, there to enjoy the smiles of their fair and 
lovely queen—teast their minds—regale every sense, and revel 
amid the beauties and delights of this goodly grove. Above them 
waved gracefully the tall Arbama, granting a grateful shade, 
while beneath their feet the luxuriant herbage afforded a soft and 
green carpeting. Around, grazed harmlessly every tame ani- 
inal, without molesting the numerous parterres of flowers and 
delicate shrubbery ; and to complete and embellish the scene, an 
infinite number of enamelled birds sung in the trees, and filled 
the air with their harmonious notes—each chirping and singing 
to its mate, and discoursing such delightful music in their cooing 
and wooing, as when the bird of the white plumage comes up 
from the warm south to make love to the chaste turtle-dove, 
bearing as a token the sweet berries of that enchanted tree which 
grows by the fairy fount of Ten Zen. 

Here, engaged as usual in their various pastimes and amuse- 
ments, in singing songs, playing on the lute and harp, omer. 
poetry, and treasuring up the precepts of the wise, were assemble 
the great Schemarthar and the Magi, with the queen and her 
beautiful maidens. ‘The people were never more pleased with 
their lovely queen, for she never appeared to them more beautiful. 
She shone among her maidens as shines the moon among the 
stars, and was so far superior to them all, that not one dared to 
contend for the queendom. 
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Bright Pheebus was now holding his middle journey through the 
dephlogisticated empyrean, and the quiet of noon seemed to invite 
all to repose, while the fanning zephyrs kissed gently the waving 
tops of the tall Arbama; when lo! there was heard at a distance 
the harmonious notes of that fabulous instrument with which the 
Giants of Cashdelmere are wont to charm the mountain nymphs 
of Miraz, when they come to visit the sunny vale of Aizu. 

And now a thousand sorts of lesser instruments seemed to unite 
and complete the harmonious symphony. Far in the distance 

leamed brightly the banners of a mighty host—and at length was 

eard a noise like the hum and murmur of a great multitude, steal- 
ing almost imperceptibly on the ear, yet moving on until it sounded 
like the distant roar of many waters. ‘The waving of many lofty 
plumes, the streaming of many standards, and the floating of the 
richest tapestry, were now plainly visible, and afforded altogether 
a sight so glorious, that astonishment siezed all the people in the 
grove of the tall Arbama. 

They were a friendly people, coming up from the far distant 
region of Zrochabah, and over many great waters, from the land 
where the tart Ahamrah bore rule, whose son, the prince of the 
dark rich locks, was now bearing greetings and gifts to the beau- 
tiful queen. As they drew near, the prince was seen riding ona 
noble steed of the most beautiful milk whiteness. Next to him 
came a chosen band of goodly youths, all sitting on beasts of the 
same lovely hue, and richly decked in purple and gold. When 
they entered the grove, the prince bent his waving plume in 
humble and devout respect, and waved his richly embroidered 
banner towards the lofty pavilion of the queen. He had a noble 
and haughty bearing. His appearance was bold, graceful, and 
handsome ; and withal he wore such an aspect of dignity, that he 
appeared to the young imagination of the queen, like one of those 
fabulous beings of antiquity—flashing forth the soul of poetry 
and music from his very eyes, and exalting her respect almost 
to adoration. The astonished queen thought she had never be- 
fore seen a being half so beautiful. His dress was simple but 
rich. His large, dark eye had also a soft, mild expression, and 
his free, raven locks clustered in rich luxuriance on his lofty brow, 
—but when he spoke his voice resembled the sweet tones of that 
magic pipe on which the love-sick maids of the enchanted land 
sing their evening songs, when their lovers are absent. 

As was her custom, the fair queen descended from her lofty 
throne, and extended towards the handsome prince her golden 
scepter. With youthful bashfulness and bashful modesty, the 
prince, also, according to custom, received the scepter gracefully 
from her /ily hand, and after pressing it fervently to his lips, re- 
turned it again to her, and retiring, stood among his proud and 
haughty chiefs, excelling all by far, in the beauty and symmetry 
of his form, and dignified bearing. 
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Blushes of the deepest crimson hue profusely suffused the fair 
cheek of the lovely queen, as she again seated herself in state on 
her lofty throne, and amid the glad shouts and exstatic songs which 
rung through the grove, looked with maiden modesty upon the 
surpassing beauty of the youthful prince. But her eyes could not 
meet his, for they sent forth such thrilling and penetrating glances 
as seemed to pierce her inmost soul. She felt no longer gay and 
cheerful, and as she looked upon his manly beauty, a pensive 
melancholy came stealing over her young spirit, the sure index 
of the pangs of that illusive passion when it first twines itself 
around the young maiden’s heart. 


Searce had the golden sun, with his broad disk and crimson 
blushes, bid good night to pale Cynthia, and nestled himself 
snugly and quietly into bed, behind the blue wave of the west- 
ern ocean—when the fair and lovely queen retiring, as was her 
custom, from the scenes of the busy day, went away alone to 
her own apartment in the royal abode, and there seating herself 
at her window, gazed silently out upon the pensive countenance 
of the melancholy queen of night. She was now perfectly con- 
scious of the existence of a feeling in her bosom, altogether new 
and strange. It appeared to steal upon her young heart like the 
dew of summer evening, bearing with it an emotion not altogether 
of pleasure or pain; but more resembling that medium sensation of 
sadness and delight, which is none the less pleasing because it 
cannot be deseribed. 

While these melancholy thoughts were preying on the pertur- 
bed mind of the enamored queen, and she sat musing over the 
dubious condition of her saddened heart, lo! she beheld beneath 
the lattice of her solitary chamber, the flitting shadow of some tad 
form, moving gracefully among the delicate parterres of shrub- 
berry, and delicious flowers of the palace garden—and by that 
impulsive feeling which tells the love-sick maiden of the approach 
of her lover, she intuitively knew it to be no other than the 
shadow of the form of the prince of the dark rich locks, who at 
the same instant began to chant forth in most mellifluous and 
rapturous music, accompanying his melodious voice with the 
sweet, soft strains of the lute, the following wild serenade : 


SERENADE OF THE PRINCE OF THE DARK RICH LOCKS.” 


Ix gorgeous array of bright banners streaming, 
And glitter of cohorts with lances all gleaming, 

I come from afar—bearing greeting to thee, 

From o'er the blue waves of the deep rolling sea. 


* The prince of the dark rich locks, unlike a modern lover, who would have 
sighed out his woful ballad to his mistress’ eye-brow,” or some sweet littl sonnet 
composed all about a dear, nice, little wart seen on her white neck, chooses a dif- 
ferent subject for his serenade.— Translator. 
VOL. Iv. 13 
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I bear to thee greeting, from valley and dell, 

W here songs of thy beauty voluptuous swell ; 

I bear to thee greeting from river and fountain— 
From each sunny hill, and ice-fettered mountain. 


I bear to thee greeting, from hearts warmly beating, 
And crave but one smile, be it never so fleeting ; 

Ob! take as a token the homage I bring thee, 

And gladden thy heart with the song that I sing thee. 


I bear to thee love, in a heart ever burning 
With purest devotion,—to thee ever turning, 

It glows with a brightness surpassing the sheen 
Of thy glittering scepter, O glorious queen! 


As dew-drops of morning in summer are seen, 
Like diamonds glistening on all that is green, 
And hanging as mirrors to each leaf and stem, 
So glitters each gem in thy bright diadeim. 


As the night-wind in autumn all mournfully sighing, 
Steals softly yet sadly o'er sweet flowers dying, 

So steals round my heart the gentlest emotion, 

Of chastening love and purest devotion. 


Not long had nature's sweet restorer held in quiet repose the 
drowsy senses of the great Schemarthar, whose relaxed features, 
as they lay pillowed on the softest down, seemed very like those 
of other mortals—when old Morpheus, abating somewhat his 
gentle influence, left the mind of that great man in that medium 
state in which the present appears as dubious as the past or fu- 
ture. ‘To this succeeded a mild irritation of the nerves, and a 
slight contraction of the muscles, followed by great mental agita- 
tion, and a general tremor of the whole frame; and at length a 
dim and misty uncertainty took full possession of all his lethean 
conceptions. As he turned restlessly from side to side—his mind 
at the same time refusing to revolve thoughts of any kind— 
sounds of an unearthly nature fell discordantly upon the tympa- 
num; and, on opening his eyes, he saw standing near, a venera- 
ble form, clad in the habiliments of the sepulcher, which at the 
same moment began to address him :— 

“Tam the ghost of the great Rehobah! Up! up!! Flee! flee 
thee unto the royal palace-garden, for, behold! the prince of the 
dark rich locks is there, making love unto the queen of this land! 
and even now he is singing unto her a serenade of love ; and, lo! 
the heart of the queen is affected, for she is susceptible of the 


tender emotion, and hath not restrained her propensities. How! 
ye! howl!!” 
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In obedience to the summons of this ghostly visitor, the great 
Schemarthar quickly directed his footsteps to the garden of the 
palace, and came in season only to hear the final note of the 
fatal serenade, and witness its effects on the heart of the queen. 
lt was to him a sad sight, and a terrible foreboding of coming 
evil. Here he beheld the final ruin of this goodly land approach- 
ing; for the charm which had hitherto held their destiny seemed 
now dissolving. ‘Their fate appeared to him to be fulfilled, and 
in the excess of his agony he cried aloud: © Howl! howl! 
howl! ye people of the land of Karsarmar Kerselkolf, for your 
queen has fallen in love!” ‘The people heard the ery, and went 
out suddenly trom their dwellings into the darkness of the night, 
and there groped about, uttering loud and piercing shrieks and 
lamentations of wo and despair: “© Howl! howl! howl! for our 
queen hath fallen in love, and our fate is accomplished!) Wo, wo, 
wo! are we, for she hath not restrained her propensities! * 

. ° Ah! alas!” And now greater still was the ery 
of wo and despair going up from all the land throughout which 
was borne this dire report, as on the rapid wings of the wind 
—mourning, Weeping, lamenting, wailing. Even old men ran 
through the darkness, crying, rending their garments, tearing from 
their hoary heads their gray hairs, and scattering them to the 
wild winds. The fate little feared was now upon them—the 
charm of their existence now dispelled—the thread of their des- 
tiny run out—the dreadful catastrophe come, and that mental 


agony now seized hold upon them, which is the sure precursor of 
death! ° ° ° 


This is near the close of the manuscript, where it is very ob- 
secure. From it [ learn that the wailing ceased before morning, 
that rivers of bitter tears were poured out, and that when the sun 
shone again over this once happy land, all the people were found 
dead: whether by pestilence, by the direct hand of Fale, or by 
the effects of a heated and high-wrought imagination, our author, 
Muilharek Ben Hazri does not see fit to inform us. Of the great 
Schemarthar no further mention is made. Of the fate of the fair 
queen there remain two traditions. First, that she, with the 
prince, on the melancholy night of the fatal catastrophe, escaped 
to his own country, and there, soon after, pined away in grief, 
thinking of the evil she had wrought—a sad and mournful exam- 
ple and warning to all, of the direful consequences of woman's 
unconquerable propensities. The other tradition is, that after 
spending a long time in sorrow and penitence, she resumed again 
her former gayety and loveliness, and lived for many happy years 
the lovely bride of the prince of the dark rich locks. 

ANDEN. 
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We had intended to furnish our readers with our monthly sketch of incident 
and sentiment, and among other things, a true account of the annual celebration 
of the grand Yankee festival which has just passed. We are induced, however, 
to depart from our usual course, in order to present the following communication 
from one of our correspondents, opportunely adapted to time and place, and 
prompted, we have no doubt, by the full flow of that fecling which it is the pride 
and pleasure of the descendants of the Pilgrims to cherish at every recurrence of 
the scenes he has described. We are confident, that this description of these sim- 
ple and rural festivities will commend itself to those of us who are familiar with 
such scenes as have lately lighted up ten thousand firesides with unwonted gladness ; 
but who have been unfortunately exeluded from a participation of * the good things” 
by distance or the inability to manufacture an “ excuse.’ We also hope that it will 
not be without interest to such as are not so well versed in the practice and philo- 
sophy of our sectional customs, to see an exhibition of the “ genuine old-fashioned” 


mode in which a New England thanksgiving “ is cooked up.” 7 
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Tur remark has sometimes been made, that New England has 
too few holydays. Life, it is said, with us presents one incessant 
round of toil and care, and that, as a natural consequence, we be- 
come selfish and misanthropic. Whether disposed to admit the 
truth of this assertion or not, we shall all, no doubt, agree on 
this—that the few festivals we have should be scrupulously main- 
tained. 
In the anniversary of our Independence we have one great na- 
tional jubilee—a day of triumph and universal joy, well calcula- 
ted to cherish patriotism and strengthen the bonds of our union. 
Perverted though it be by the vicious, we cannot doubt that it 
does much to keep alive the remembrance of our noble sires, and 
to instill into each successive generation a measure of their spirit. 
What the Fourth of July is to the nation, Thanksgiving is, and 
with still greater emphasis, to families, to villages, to states. It 
originated, as is well known, in the piety and the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of our Pilgrim fathers. ‘They were men who had 
learned elsewhere to see 


—* a God employed 
In all the good and ill that checker life ;" 


and here, amid the perils of the wilderness, they forgot not the 
lesson. When the savage foe assailed them, when their crops 
were destroyed, and famine and death stared them in the face, 
they despaired not, but resorted, with fasting and prayer, to Him 
whom they knew to be “mighty to save.” Again, when brighter 
prospects greeted them, when deliverance came, or peace and 
plenty smiled, then 

“ They shook the depths of the forest gloom, 

With their hymns of lofty cheer.” 
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At length, what was at first only casual and occasional, became, 
by a most natural and proper transition, annual and permanent. 
From that time, Thanksgiving has been an essential part of our 
creed—a star, shedding its bright beams through the whole social 
systerm—a nucleus, around which the cheerful anticipations and 
fond recollections of the whole year cluster—an era oft in Cupid's 
calendar on which many a bright vision of bliss takes its origin, 
or finds its rapturous Consummation. 

This institution, commencing with the Pilgrims, and ever per- 
petuated on the soil which they trod, has indeed lost something 
of its original sacredness, and 1s hailed by many only as a day of 
legalized gluttony. Yet we believe that it is still observed, by 
thousands, with a gratitude as lively, and a piety, if less severe, 
yet not less acceptable, than that of its original founders. 

We are happy also to see the custom extending to distant 
States. Yet it cannot at once, if ever, become to them what it 
is to us. None but those born and bred amid the villages of 
New England, can fully enter into the spirit of ‘Thanksgiving. 
‘l'o them there is magic in the name. [It awakens a thousand old 
and dear associations. It calls up the scenes of happy childhood, 
restores to fancy’s eye the brothers and sisters and cousins, and 
all the loved companions of our early days, and sets them again 
before us, as light-hearted and innocent as ever. We seem to live 
over those long evenings, Whose stories aud joyous pastimes made 
them flit so rapidly away. It brings back the district school- 
house with its hacked benches and scribbled walls, and the merry 
ring of play-mates with whom we formed many a splendid scheme 
for that precious week, when school should be suspended to pre- 
pare for and enjoy the great occasion. ‘This suspension of school 
is in many towns claimed by prescriptive right, it having been 
granted from time immemorial, as the older girls are wanted at 
home, to pare apples and dissect pumpkins, and the boys to split 
oven-wood, and so forth, never forgetful of those private calls of 
mischief and fun which the occasion may present. Nor is the 
pedagogue himself wont to demur at leaving his “ notsy man- 
sion” for a week, to visit the fair one who has given him her 
heart, or the many who are ready to do so. 

The day, which “by the advice and consent of the council” 
is usually fixed upon at least a month beforehand, is briefly an- 
nounced in the newspapers. But when, about two Sundays pre- 
ceding the appointed day, the “ Proclamation” appears, every 
head is erect and every ear attentive. Never did the opening of 
a Sybil’s leaves or the unfurling of freedom’s flag awaken more 
delightful sensations than the exhibition of that broad sheet, 
crowned with huge capitals, which seemed to our youthful eyes 
to expand with conscious dignity at the importance of the mes- 
sage they bore. Now we felt that Thanksgiving was indeed 
coming, we had seen its herald with our own eyes, and when the 
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sonorous voice of the minister pronounced that invocation with 
which, in the Bay state, the document always closes, “ God save 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts,” every heart responded 
“ Amen—till after Thanksgiving at least.” From that time 
every thing is prospective. Present employments give their chief 
pleasure as referred to the coming festival. How we should spend 
that day so as to extract all its sweets, was the question. We 
must, of course, attend church in the morning, and as for the hour 
immediately sueceeding public service, there was but one opinion 
in regard to the appropriate duties of that. But there remained 
an hour or two of daylight post tempus cenandi which it was 
perhaps not less our policy than our pleasure to spend in some ac- 
tive exercise. ‘To those of us who had arrived at that pinnacle of 
boyish ambition, the possession of a pair of skates, and the skill to 
use them, there was little hesitation in the choice of our sport. 
But should we have ice for our purpose. Here was a fearful con- 
tingency. Never did meteorologist watch the changing sky with 
more solicitude than we. We wanted frost, forgetful, like some 
larger children, that our schemes were not the only or the most 
Important ones in the universe. 

At length the important week arrives, big with the fate, not 
“of Cato and of Rome,” but of many an amiable turkey and 
modest chicken, the only martyrs to this festal occasion. Deecapi- 
tation is the order of the day. A thousand little guillotines are at 
work and many a fowl deed is done. Matron and maid, sons and 
daughters, all join in the busy preparations, with an energy befit- 
ting the interests at stake. ‘The kitchen now becomes the grand 
scene of action, and the complicated culinary operations afford 
most admirable illustrations of the combination of the mechanical 
and chemical. Plates of all diameters are called into service, and 
soon a constellation of pies of every magnitude appears, from the 
huge pumpkin whose broad disk shines, like Sirius among the 
lesser lights, down to the tiny, telescopic tart. Nor is mince pie 
any longer deemed a heretic, though it is said a Connecticut edict 
once banished it from the board, 

Behold the anticipated morning at length fully come, and fam- 
ilies beginning to assemble. Warm and glad are the greetings 
which welcome each successive arrival. With overflowing hearts 
they bless that Providence that has brought them together once 
more. ‘The morning passes in sweet converse till the bell sum- 
mons them to the place of worship. ‘There collect the thronging 
villagers to offer, as we will believe, no unacceptable sacrifice. 
And now it is, that those who long since left their native town 
read on all around the thick foot prints of busy time. Where 
once every face was familiar, and every eye beamed recognition, 
all seem strangers. The gray-haired men are gone, and their 
places are occupied by an unknown race. The good old deacon, 
whose venerable form was seen year after year in yonder pew, till 
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he came to be regarded almost as one of the fixtures of the place, 
appears not, but in that tall youth who fills his seat, a closer seru- 
tiny reveals the expanded features of his blue-eyed boy. 

‘The audience are reminded by the speaker of the appropriate 
subjects of gratitude—of national, social, and individual blessings, 
and of the obligations which they impose. A glance is perhaps 
made at the early history of the country ; the privations and trials 
of the settlers are recalled, and their spirit of meek submission 
blended with indomitable perseverance portrayed as worthy of all 
admiration. "The many obstacles which opposed the establish- 
ment and perfection of our free institutions, with their final and 
complete removal; the ignorance, the tyranny and oppression 
which still like a thick cloud rests on most of the nations, our 
own prosperity, peace, and liberty, and the bright career of glory 
that awaits us if true to ourselves, are none of them forgotten. 
And trom all these things surely the inference is by no means far 
fetched, that © the lines are fallen to us in pleasant places,” and that 
we owe to the Disposer of nations a tribute of devout gratitude. 

‘These exhortations are listened to perhaps by some portion of 
the andience with feelings in which gratitude for past favors is 
pretty well spiced with anticipations of good things yet to come, 

Service ended, all return to their homes, and where it is prae- 
ticuble the junior branches of the same family to the house of the 
common patriarch, "There, all assemble around a table loaded 
with the choicest viands which the labors of the preceding week 
have prepared, ‘The blessing of Heaven is invoked, and then 
commences an unsparing assault upon the unresisting turkey and 
its tempting accompaniments. And is such then the climax of 
all this toil and parade? Is this the grand consummation of all 
their wishes and the acme of earthly felicity, to stuff to repletion 
with pudding and pie? Scorned be the thought! Whatever 
may be the sentiments of children and epicures, there are joys 
here, far transcending the pleasures of appetite. It isa holy scene. 
A family onee united, now scattered in the various busy walks of 
lite forming new associations and bonds of interest, have come back 
to brighten anew the chain of early love. ‘The aged father’s eye 
kindles with something of youthful ardor, as he gazes on that 
croup, and the mother’s heart swells with deep emotion. "They 
think of those by-gone days when these men and women slept 
in their bosoms and were dandled upon their knees. Now they 
see some of them parents. Their children appear at their side, 
and come in for a double portion of a grand-parent’s love. — It is 
a bright era in the life of the aged pair. They have long looked 
forward to that meeting with hope, and will often recur to it with 
pleasure as the year rolls on. 

‘True, the oeeasion is not always one of unmixed joy. Some 
seat that should be filled is vacant: some one whose presence 
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gladdened their earlier meetings is not there. He is detained by 
sickness, or removed to a distant region, or gone perhaps, “to 
that country from whose bourne no traveler returns.” But the 
sadness of such an event is not without profit. If one tie of the 
family band is broken, how soon must it be severed entirely—is 
the natura! reflection. If achild is gone, the parents must ex- 
pect ere long to follow. Their own gray hairs and growing in- 
firmities admonish them, that they can hope to witness the return 
of this anniversary but a few times more. Nor will the younger 
members of the circle fail to feel similar emotions. They have 
returned to the scenes of their childhood sports, and it seems but 
yesterday that they left them in all the hope and buoyancy of 
youth. But now they are men in the full bustle of life, and have 
already learned much of the emptiness of the world. The best 
part of their existence has passed away, and what shall the re- 
mainder be—a dream? Here then, if any where, may we learn 
that salutary lesson, “so to number our days as to apply our 
hearts unto wisdom.” 

We cannot dwell longer on the pleasures and advantages of 
these scenes. But we will say of New England, with Percival, 


“ We love thy rude and rocky shore.” 


Yes, we do love thee, even for that sterility, which, rendering 
a life of industry necessary, has done so much to secure and per- 
petuate virtue and true freedom. We love thee even for those 
rude winds which rocked the Pilgrim’s cradle; and made them 
the sturdy things they were, and for those dangers which taught 
them to feel that God was their trust, and acknowledge each bles- 
sing as a token of his favor. 

A genuine old-fashioned thanksgiving is the product of religion 
and social virtue ; it cannot exist without them, nor will they fail 
while if is duly observed. And as he will never love his country, 
who loves not his family, nor he be a good citizen who is not a 
good friend, it is not unworthy the regard of the statesman and 
the patriot. For what will more effectually cherish the love of 
country than an institution which makes us feel that 


— home is the resort 
OF love, of joy, of peace and plenty, where, 
Supporting and supported polished friends, 
And dear relations mingle into bliss."’ 


Ever may such principles pervade our beloved land. And often 
as stern winter shall return to wrap the bleak hills of New Eng- 
land in its mantle of snow, so often may Thanksgiving return, 
plenty with full horn preside in every cottage, and the sweet in- 
cense of grateful devotion go up from every heart. 
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